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N. DISCUSSING 
any subject of this 
nature it is always 
well to define 
location and sur- 
roundings so that 
the writer may 
be properly under- 

stood. I am located in the southern 

part of Jefferson County, about 75 
miles west of the center of the State, and 
what I may say on this question may be 
considered more particularly applicable 
to my own and surrounding Counties. 

Generally speaking, this section of our 

State is rolling to hilly. Our soil, as to 
its original fertility, was various—poor, 
medium, and fairly good. The forma- 

tion is likewise interchangeable—clay, 

loam, sand, gravel, and stone—each | 
forming a part of the patchwork of our 

County's surface. Most of the farms are 
evpplied with needed water and shade 

trees, 

THE SYSTEM OF FARMING 


in this section during the last 75 years 
has, however, reduced many of our farms 
to a plane far below their primitive power 
of production. Hence, we find our agri- 
cultural interests in a depleted condi- 
ion, many, yes, very many, farms yield- 
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ng unremunerative crops, and their | 


owners in debt, dissatisfied and discour- 
aged. 

Notwithstanding the glowing reports 
of the rapidly increasing wealth of the 
country, the fact remains only too glar- 
ing that a majority at least of the farm- 
ers in this part of the great “ Keystone 
State” are not in enviable circumstances. 
Is it because we have not had time and 
opportunity for developments? No. Is 
it because we have been repeatedly 
visited by unfavorable seasons or dis- 
criminating circumstances? Is it be- 
cause our people have been unthrifty 
and slow, unwilling to work, and ex- 
travagant in their style of living? 
No. Is it because our climatic condi- 
tions are such that our farms must nec- 
essarily become poor and remain so? 
No. Is it because our farmers would 
rather remain in debt upon poor farms 
than otherwise? No. Is it because the 
system of farming practiced by ourselves 
and our fathers for generations past has 
gradually exhausted the supply of plant 
food placed in our soils by the wise hand 
of nature during the hundreds of years 
of the forest age which preceded the 
march of civilization and Pennsylvania 
agriculture? Verily, friends, I believe 
we have struck the keynote of our dis- 
appointmentand unsatisfactory surround- 
Turn on the light of the sunset of 
the 19th century and see if there is not 
something in nature in progress or in 
science that will stay this tide of deple- 
tion; turn the farmer’s face toward vic- 
tory and replenish 


ings, 


OUR WORN-OUT FIELDS 
with the ammonia, phosphoric acid, and 
potash that our crops have been pump- 
ing from the soil for generations un- 
numbered. 

Whilst every other business is making 
rapid strides toward success and pros- 
perity, must Pennsylvania agriculture 
lie in the old grooves of half a centu 
ago? Or shall we try to undo the san 
practices of the past, and with an en- 
lightened agriculture, backed by the 
ability and enterprise of enlightened 
men, place our occupation where it justly 
belongs—in the front rank of the great 
industries of the greatest State in the 
world? Oh! farmers who complain of 
hard times, hard prices, hard work, hard 
luck, and hard business, stop long enough 
to consider for yourselves the subject of 
my essay, “Sheep for Profit.” 

I am not here to advocate the sheep 
business as a panacea for all diseases 
found upon the farm. It will not cure 
the chieken pox, the mumps, or calf love; 
but it will cure to a large extent the 
Worst disease the Pennsylvania farmer has 
ever had to contend with—that of soil 








some that sheep will “eat the life and 
heart out of a farm.” Perhaps they 
would if they had nothing else to eat; and 
I know of some farms that are too thin 
to founder a flock of sheep if they were 
to eat the whole farm, owner and all. 
The sheep business, the same as any 
other business, will succeed or otherwise 
just in proportion to the amount of skill 
applied. Some men would never make 
sheepmen. Some men would never 
make anything unless it would be a noise. 
But we are here to consider this subject 
in the light of the average farmer, and 
let the business rise or fall upon its own 
merits. ‘To consider in detail. 


THE RAISING, FEEDING, AND HAND- 
LING OF SHEEP 


would be impossible in this paper, for 
volumes have been written on the sub- | 
ject, and the half has never been told. 
As to what breed of sheep to start with, 
that has nothing to do with the case. 
Success depends upon the man and not 
upon the sheep. I have known men to 
make signal failures after having a 
— lot of high priced, thoroughbred 
sheep to start with. Other men have 
succeeded admirably when starting with | 
a most inferior flock foundation. In my 
early sheep experience many years ago 
I bought a ram for $40. The sheep was 
all right. The man who sold him was 
all right, aud I was all right. The only 
thing the matter was that that transaction 
was about 15 years in advance of my 
knowledge of the sheep industry. A 
$40 sheep was as much out of place in 
my hands as would be a diamond ring 
in a sow’s nose. But mistakes are good, 
safe stepping stones upon which to walk, 
as men seldom knock their brains out 
but once against the same stump. 
In the sheep business there are three 
harvests a year—lambs, wools, and mut- 
ton. The profits in the lamb harvest 
depend very much upon whether the 


| ping by the flock. Again, seedé will 


I was shown fields in Washington County, 
this State, which was told me had been 
stocked with sheep for 100 years. The 
condition of those fields is to be envied 
by every land owner in Pennsylvania. 
The argument that sheep will eat large 
uantities of feed is overcome by the fact 
the feed will grow upon the farm where 
it is consumed. Sheep will eat any 
grass grain, hay, or straw that is fit to 
eed to any other stock; besides, they 
will strip the leaves and seed pods from 
almost every known variety of noxious 
weeds, plants, and briars. These pests must 
wane and die beneath the incessant crop- 


never grow after having passed through 
the digestive machinery of a sheep. 

There is something in a sheep’s appe- 
tite which craves something bitter, coarse, 
and uncommon; hence, he is always 
looking for some weed or sprout which 
benefits the farmer when destroyed. In 
this way much vegetable growth is turned 
into effect by the sheep that would be 
left untouched by all den animals upon 
the farm. 

The manure made upon the farm is 
the basis upon which every intelligent 
farmer builds his plans, and by which 
fertility may be maintained. This idea 
implies the keeping of animals to the 
extent of the farm’s capacity. The 
question then arises, To what class of | 
animals can we feed our crops 80 as to! 
derive the greatest possible profit from 
the food consumed and have the greatest | 





of horses, beef, and mutton, the verdict 
certainly must be 
IN FAVOR OF THE SHEEP, 

so far as market value is concerned, and 
I assert without fear of contradiction 
that any given quantity of grass, grain, 
hay, or straw will produce more clear 
profit, if intelligently fed to strong, 
healthy sheep, than if fed to any other 
class of domestic animals, 

The manure resulting from sheep 
feeding is of as much or more value 
than that resulting from the same amount 
of feed consumed by any other stock. 
It is stated by chemists that the daily 
excrements of a sheep are worth one 
and one-half cents, using the commer- 
cial value of the plant producing ele- 
ments contained therein as the standard 
of computation. Allowing this to be 
true, the man who is keeping 160 sheep 
upon his farm is adding to the fertility 
of his farm at the rate of $1.50 per day, 
or $547.50 per year. When the sheep 
are in the field the manure is left more 
evenly distributed and in more available 
form to be drenched into the soil by 
every shower than is the manure of 
either horses or cattle. 

When the sheep are in the barn the 
manure is where it can be had when it 
is wanted. If the sheep are fed in a 
barnyard, by the roadside, or in a wood- 
lot, where the manure is not needed, or 





lamb is allowed to chill and die before 
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it is an hour old, or whether it tips the 
beam at 90 pounds five or six months 
later in the season. The wool profit is 
measured by the weight and quality of 
the fleece and the effects of the Me- 
Kinley Bill." The mutton profit de- 
pends largely upon whether a dollar's 
worth of mutton has cost you 80 cents 
or a dollar and quarter. 

Either of the above conditions may be 
true, and the fact is that they are some- 
times true accounts for the diversified 
opinions on the questions of sheep for 
profit. The prime object of this paper, 
however, is to consider the general princi- 
ples which underlie 
THE SHEEP INDUSTRY AS A BUSINESS, 
leaving the discussion of the many 
breeds, modes, and practices to the pleas- 
ure of others. Detail in the sheep busi- 
ness, like dehorning in the cattle business, 
is a subject of wide and prolonged de- 
bate, and the various opinions presented 
are as numerous as the stars in the 
heavens, 

Maintaining and increasing the fertil- 
ity of the soil is the formation of my 
theory. That this cap be done has been 





exhaustion, I know it is claimed by 


proven many times and in many places, 


where nitc-tanths of it will be washed 
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OCTORANO 2835. 
Oxford Down ram, lambed Feb. 20, 1889, and prize winner at Lancaster State Fair, 1892, 


away or never gathered up by~tlie 
farmer, that is the fault of the head 
which directs the business and not the 
fault of the sheep nor of the manure. 

I admit sheep must not be kept in the 
field during inclement weather, nor will 
it do to keep them in damp or poorly- 
yentilated stables; but “ where there is 
a will, there is a way,” and in these days 
of narrow margins no business will ad- 
mit of such a waste as allowing manure 
to be washed away or lost for lack of 
proper care or management. Such argu- 
ments may look reasonable upon Paper: 
or sound logical from the platform, but 
we all know that theory is as worthless 
as a rope of sand unless it is backed by 
capital; brains, and experience; and as 
evidence that I have faith in the sub- 
ject of my essay, prin several 
years of the best of my life in learning 
a part of the unwritten work of the 
business, and having to some extent met 
with both success and failure, I have 
built a barn with a feeding capacity of 
100 sheep, trying to keep in view 

THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
to wit: thorough ventilation, health and 
comfort of the sheep, convenience in 









manurial value to return to the soil?| as turning the damper of a heating 
Basing calculations upon present prices | stove. In case of approaching rain [ 
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feeding and handling the flock, economy 
of feed, and the sspears ting and sav- 
ing of the greatest possible amount of 


manure, 


The site selected is high land. Thor- | How the Drouth Regions of 


ough drainage has procured good foun- 
dation, dry stables, and surrounding 
ground, and plenty of water for the stock. 
The building is 34 by 44 feet and 22 
feet high above the stone wall. This 
gives good, high ceiling below and a hay 
loft 14 feet deep. There are two doors, | 
each nine feet wide in each end, thus 

forming two driveways lengthwise of the 

building. The interior is divided into | 
four rooms, each being 17 by 22 feet. 





As the barn stands in the corner of , & 
four fields each pen opens into a field | §% 


separate from the others, 
The sheep are graded and each grade 
kept by themselves, and they will be . 


either in the barn or out on the sod. In | jioht, sich, 


either case there will be no loss of manure. | 
The feeding is done by throwing the hay | 
from the top of the mow directly into | 
the racks all around the walls. 


lation, as heated air immediately rises and 
passes away through the top of the barn. 
The water is arranged in troughs in the 
center of the barn. 

Each of the four nine feet shed doors 
are made in four sections; either or all 
of which may be left open or closed at 
pleasure. In this way I can control the 
draft and ventilation with as much ease 


ean call 100 sheep trom four different 
fields into their respective stables and 
close the doors in less than five minutes 
time. 

I have demonstrated to the entire 
satisfaction of mysel! and all who have 
inspected my barn that I can stable, 
feed, water, and otherwise care for 100 
sheep with the minimum expense of 
time, labor, worry, aud profanity. 

—_———___—__—_—-@& 


IN THE SouvH. 


A Land of Abundance, With Many Re- 
sources. 


Eprtor AMERICAN FARMER: I live on 
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underlaid by a porous subsoil, and where 
drouth is a somewhat frequent though 
, unwelcome visitor, that country is pre- 
‘ 7 The eminently the home of the lister. And 
open spaces thus formed up the sides of perhaps in no other section can corn be 
the building aid materially in_venti- grown as easily and cheaply, although 


elsewhere. 





the Gulf of Mexico, 85 miles east of New Or- | 
leans and 55 miles west of Mobile, Ala., on 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, one of ! 
the very best roads in the South. 

Ocean Springs is situated on a peninsula, 
with the gulf on the south and old Fort 
Bayou on the north and Daws Bayou on the 
east, heading northeast of the lower point | 
of the peninsula, about six miles, So we are | 
surrounded with salt water, all but about one 
mile of fresh water, Our altitude above tide- 
water is on the average 20 to 22 feet. Land 
gently rolling, with most excellent natural 
drainage. 

The bayou on the north of the city is from 
12 to 60 teet deep, and large schooners go up 


produce. 

As a health resort our town is unequaled. 
Onur gulf abounds in all the fine varieties of 
fish, and these beautiful days it is a sight to 
see the people from the North going to the 
docks to fish and catch the crabs. Then the 
number of oysters and shrimp caught is im- 
mense at thisseason. J have known tour men 
to go out, and with their boat and seins catch 
40 barrels and have them sold at the canning 
factory for $4 per barrel, and be home by 2 
p. m. the same day. Quite an industry has 
sprung up lat®ly of catching and shipping the 
sea turtle. 

All kinds of fruit: do well here. We raise 
the pear, peach, fig, banana, and olive. Pecans 
and the English walnut do remarkably well 
here. The pear here will turn off about 1,000 
bushels to the acre at the tenth year 
from planting. The pear and fig have no 
enemy here, and the fig will yield very large 
returns. I know trees here that have pro- 
duced $75 worth of figs in one year, but an 
orchard of figs will yield from $12 to $150 per 
acre on the coast. 

The grape is a success, both for table and 
wine making. ‘The strawberry crop is very 
fine this year, and will produce about $200 to 
$300 to the acre. Our berries are selling now 
at $2 per gallon, and the lowest they ever sell 
here is 50 cents per geilon. Our soil is pecu- 
liarly adapted to berry culture. 

Our country is wel! adapted to wool grow- 
ing, and the sheep live out the entire year, 
are never fed nor housed, and all the sheep 
in the country run in common. The 9th of 
April is the hy set apart by common usage 
to corral, and each flockmaster picks out his 
sheep, drives homé and shears them, and 
marks the lambs and turns them out to run 
another year. Our flockmasters make clear 
from 50 to 120 per éent. On capifal invested. 
The flocks live on the natural grass of the 
couniry, and our wodl commands the best 
price of any wool in the State. For the eight 
years I have lived here the lowest price paid 
in that time was 22 cents and highest 32 cents, 
an average of arr per pound in the 
district. We have fo burrs. 

As evidence. of ita being a good sheep 
country, sheep Were Wrought from Spain to 
old Mexico 300 years ago. They are here yet 
without any new being infused into 
them. They are a; y black sheep, not 
large, but good ‘gagthiers, and by judicious 
crossing with the Shire family of sheep it 
would improve the stdéck greatly, and if the 
same care wastaken here that is taken 
in the North we coulfl clear 150 per cent. 
on our cheap land ad free pasture. Our 
land is all cheap, and we have not one 
sheep, where we could pasture 100 head. I 
know of quite a number of good sheep ranches 
for sale, but there are no sheep for sale, un- 
less it is to divide up an estate; then they are 
sold and just let run on the range where they 
were raised. Take themt-50 miles and turn 
them out and they will return to their old 
range again. If any of my numerous friends 
in the East or North want information relat- 





ing to this country I will gladly give it.— 
WM. SIGERSON, Oceaz Springs, Miss, 


| boards and performs the office of land- 


‘of these bars about six. inches apart, 


some 15 miles to bring out the lumber and |_ 





THE LISTING METHOD. 


the Corn Belt Yield 
food Crops. 
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AA SSHAT portion of the 
great corn belt 
which lies within 
the States of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, 
SS together with south- 

western Jowa and 

northwestern Mis- 


\ 
souri, with its deep, 


well-drained prairie soil, 
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painstaking thoroughness pays here as 


THE LISTER 
(Tr. 1) is simply a double plow, hav- 
ing both a right and a left hand mold- 
board, a double share having two wings 
to correspond with the two boards andj; 








. 


a single point in the center. It can, of 
course, have no landside, such as we 
find on the common plow; but starting 
under and back of the point is an iron 
bar which extends back between the 


side in that it supports the plow on the 
bottom of the furrow. 
Some listers, as now made, have two 


which causes the plow to run steadier 
than with only one; but as the lister 
lacks the firm support of a Jandside it 
requires the most perfect adjustment to 
induce steady running and prevent 
“scooting” to one side upon striking 
any small obstruction in the soil, 


THE SUBSOILER 


is an attachment which invariably goes 
with the lister. It follows a few inches 
in the rear of the center bar, as shown 
at Fig. 1, and is usually about four 
inches wide and set to run about two 
inches deeper than the bottom of the 
share. 

In order to work well in our black, 
sticky soil, the share and boards, as also 
the wearing parts of plows and cultiva- 
tors must be made from the finest steel 
with soft center or soft back, the surface 
being made so hard that a file will not 
touch it, and polished like a mirror be- 
fore leaving the shop. The usual width 
of cut is 14 inches, although they are 
also made in 12 and 16 inch sizes. 

Then we have the “combined” 
lister, which usually has long handles, a 
steel beam, and a drilling apparatus at- 
tached to the beam at the point where 
it leaves the throat of the plow, at the 
top of the boards and extending back 
between and under the handles. 

The first listers were made with wide 
boards like those on Fig. 1, and by 
many this form is still preferred. More 
recently, howerer, some manufacturers, 
in order to allow more of the loose soil 
to fall back in the bottom of the furrow, 
and also to cause lighter draft, have 
made 

“ CUTAWAY” BOARDS, 
as shown at Fig. 2. But it was found 
that these left more weeds exposed along 
the edge of the furrow; hence, we have 
still more recently been favored with a 
sort of compromise between the two 
forms, as at Fig. 3. 





Fias. 2, 3.—CUTAWAY AND COMPROMISE 
BOARDS. 


It will be readily seen that the mold- 
boards are smaller, shorter, and yet 
higher and more abrupt than on the 
common plow, being made to throw the 
soil, not into an adjoining open furrow, 





but to elevate it to the surface, “ cut and 
cover ” style. 





The usual method of listing is to cut 
the standing stalks, as recently described 
in THe AMERICAN FARMER, when, with- 
out any further preparation of the soil, 
the lister, drawn by three horses hitched 
abreast to an evener of proper length to 
bring the rows the required distance 
apart, is started between the first two rows 
at one side ofthe field. 

The lister rolls the dark rich soil out 
on either side, leaving a nicely-formed 
“dead furrow,” in the bottom of which 
the subsoiler has 


THOROUGHLY LOOSENED THE SOIL 


for the reception of the seed, which, in 
case the combined lister is used, is al- 
ready planted. Returning, the outside 
horse takes the furrow, and thus one man 
will prepare the ground and plant one 
row at a time as fast as the team walks, 
usually five to seven acres per day. 

When the single lister is used the 
planting is done either by a boy who 
follows with a one-horse drill, or with 
the two-horse *drill. planter, the seed 
being dropped by single grains from 14 
to 20 inches apart in the row. The sub- 
soiling should be a little deeper than the 
planting in order that the seed may be 
entirely surrounded with fine soil. ° 

The older style of combined listers 
did the planting through the subsoiler, 
depositing the seed directly on the cold 
hard bottom. But some of the more 
recent and best working listers are pro- 


FIG. 1.—THE LISTER. 


vided with a separate drill spout, ad 
justable as to depth, which follows close 
behind the subsoiler, and in the rear of 
this spout a pair of curved covering 
coulters which draw the fine soil in from 
the sides, forming a little ridge over the 
row with corresponding depressions at 
the sides. This insures proper covering 
and lessens the liability of the seed being 
washed out by a sudden hard rain, as the 
water is naturally inclined to follow the 
depressions at the sides of the row. 

A cast-iron wheel of several pounds 
weight follows the coverers to 


FIRM THE SOIL UPON THE SEED 


and drive the rotary dropping plate. 
Should the ground be moist and sticky 
this wheel is replaced with a sproket 
wheel, te which the soil will not adhere. 


FIG. 4.—CROSS SECTION OF A ROW OF CORN. 





If the weather after planting should be 
dry, firming the soil is important. I 
have known farmers, after using a drill 
which had no press wheel, to run the two- 
horse planter along the rows with shoes 
elevated for the sole purpose of firming 
the soil and insuring germination of the 
seed. 

The above-described process of single 
listing, that is without previous prepara: 
tion, is sometimes called “the lazy man’s 
way.” Many of our best farmers find it 
pays to pulverize and aereate the soil 
in advance of the lister, particularly so 
if the land is rendered cloddy by being 
tramped when wet, or is very weedy. 
Some use a riding cultivator drawn by 
four horses abreast, and thoroughly stir 
the soil to a depth of five or six inches. 
This renders the soil more pliable, de- 
stroys small weeds that may have 
started, and makes the after cultivation 
much more pleasant and effective. 

Others double list; that is, they list 
the land out in the regular way (except 
that it-is not necessary to use the sub- 
soiler) in the Fall, or usually early in 
the Spring, ” 


LEAVING THE LAND RIDGED 


like a sweet potato patch. Then at 
lanting time the lister is run directly 
in these ridges, splitting them and caus- 
ing ridges and furrows to exchange 
places. Last Spring, as we were run- 
ning two listers and there was an old 
iron rail convenient, we hitched a three- 
horse team to either end and dragged it 
along the ridges, often the first listing 
taking seven rows at a time, thoroughly 
ulverizing and almost leveling the 
d. Our best corn last year, as also 
the best crop we ever grew, was on 
double listing. The cultivation was also 
much easier. No bard unplowed ground 
to be torn up by the cultivator. 
Fig. 4 shows a cross section of a row 
of corm stubs with a couple of newly- 








listed rows alongside. In another 
article I shall have something to my of 
cultivation and the advantages of list- 
ing. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR OATS. 


Brewers’ Grain a Far Better Feed for 
Animals Than Oats. 

Some interesting feeding experiments 
have been made recently with horses at 
the New Jersey Agricultural. Experl- 
ment Station here by Acting Director 
James Neilson, Prof. Edward B. Voor- 
hees, and Louis A. Voorhees. The axe 
periments were to compare the results of 
feeding dried brewers’ grains and cate 
The experiments proved, it is said, that 
the brewers’ grains furnish a more eco- 
nomical food with equally satisfactory 
results, 

The dried grains were cheaper pound 
for pound than the oats, and being richer 
in the valuable nutrients, proteine and 
fat, permitted of a material reduction 
in the cost of the ration. The work 
performed by the horses was quite ag 
great and their health and vigor quite 
as good as when oats constituted the 
main part of the ration. 

Dried brewers’ grains have been for 
some time used as a food for milch cattle, 
Oats are not regarded as a highly profit- 
able crop in this State, and are raised 
almost entirely for horse feed. 

Horses on the New Brunswick City 
Railroad were chosen as the subjects of 
the experiments. Eight horses were 
taken. Four were fed a ration of hay, 
wheat bran, corn, and brewers’ grains, 





1 while oats were substituted for the dried 


grains with four others, the total weight 
of each set differing only by 10 pounds. 

The experiment continued for three 
months. At the end of that period the 
uverage increase in weight of the horses 
fed with eight pounds of brewers’ sme 
per day was 45 pounds per horse, 
while, with a like quantity of oats, it was 
87.5 pounds per horse. 

A Veterinary Surgeon who carefully 
watched the horses found that the horses 
fed on the grains were ay heulthy as be 
had ever known them to be. The daily 
work of each horse was at least four trips 
of six miles each, 

The cost of the dried grains per ton 
was $18, while that of the oats was $30, 
or the saving per day by the use of the 
grains 4.9 cents per horse. This saving, 
while appearing small, in the aggregate 
means considerable. If applied to 40 
horses, it would represent a saving of 
$1.96 per day, or $700 a year. 

The brewers’ grains are a by-product 
from the manufacture of malt liquors, 
and consist of the residue from the ex- 
traction of the germinated grain, usually 
barley, with hot water. Their value 
depends upon the large amount of fatty 
and albuminous matter that they con- 
tain. Schemes have been devised to re- 
move the water they contain when dis- 
charged from the brewery. When thor- 
oughly dried, they can be shipped with- 
out difficulty to an unlimited distance. 
The plants engaged in drying the grains 
aggregate in capacity at present 15,000 
tons a year, and more are in process of 
construction, with a claimed capacity of 
20,000 tons. Plants now in use are 
also to be enlarged. 

The value of the fertilizer constituents 
contained in the feeds is also to be re- 
garded. According to the experiments 
a ton of oats sold from a farm carried 
away on an average 37 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 15 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 
12 pounds of potash. A ton of dried 
brewers’ grains would bring to the farm 
77 pounds of nitrogen, 19 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, and 2 pounds of potash, 
a gain to the farm of 40 pounds of nitro- 
gen and 4 of phosphoric acid, and a 
loss of 10 puunds of potash. The net 
gain, however, would be $6.19, on the 
basis of their fertilizing values. 

That the brewers’ grains are a whole 
some, nutritious, and palatable horse 
feed, and may be substituted for oats 
with a decided saving in the cost of the 
ration, is proved according to the ex- 
periments. The substitute is to receive 
a further trial by New Jersey farmers. 


_——_—_—______@q—— 


Didn't Take a Newspaper. 


A certain farmer, whose name we 
have been requested not to mention, sold 
his large load of pork last week at way 
down prices. It appears the man, al- 
though he could read English very well, 
was of an economical turn of mind and 
imagined he saw a considerable saving 
in not taking a paper. In consequence 
he was in the dark concerning the 
markets in general and dressed hogs in 
particular. 

Last year he got $4.50 for his pork, 
and on his coming to town the other day 
with his big load of dressed hogs, when 
a logger ofiered him $5, he at once ac- 
cepted and sold his load at that price, 
when if he had proceeded a block or 
two farther he could have had $7.25 per 
100. In this case this man lost $42 on 
his load, enough to keep him in papers 42 
years— Minnesota Live Stock Reporter, 
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STOCK FEEDING. 


The Scientific Principles Which Under- 
lie Success. 


Eprtor AMERICAN FARMER: There 
is evident desire on the part of a great 
many farmers te get hold- of the princi- 
ples of feeding live stock, . The time has 
gone by when any kind of ‘stock can be’ 

with any kind of feed and still give 

a reasonable profit. Cattle in many of 
the States and Territories no longer find 
the range open the year around. The 
farmer must not only raise the best breed 
and mature a few of all kinds of stock 
for the market each year, but must pro- 
vide pasture for them during the Spring, 
Summer, and Fall, with plenty of feed 
through the Winter. The advance of 
lands m value has not only made it nec- 
essary as a stroke of economy to supply 
the live stock with other additional food 
besides the natural grasses during the 
Winter, but such has been made neces- 
sary by the fact that the range can no 
longer support the life in the stock 
through the Winter. 

_ Another fact, that is, you can no lon- 
ger make good beef from the range alone. 
They must be full fed in the Winter, or 
at least kept by the free use of feed in a 
good thriving condition, after which they 
will finish up on the grass in the Spring, 
and in this way make good marketable 
beef. There are various other reasons 
combined to inake it necessary to strict 
econoiny of production and the science 
of feeding, and to become acquainted 
with those laws of nature. The end ofall 
feeding for 

MEAT PRODUCTION 
is to produce a carcass that is fit for 
market. This careass is made up of 
certain elements which are known in the 
farmer's vocabulary as albumenoids, car- 
bohydrates, fats, and ash. 

The cattle or stock are similar in their 
life to the plant. Only the plant fur- 
nishes the lite to the stock and the mother 
earth to the plant. The animal can ob- 
tain this only through food. It has no 
means of obtaining the elements of its life 
through the wind and rain. 

Nature has provided the plant with 
all of the great elements that produce 
the fat and life of the animal. Yet 
many are ready to contend that feeding 
is not a science. One of the important 
duties of the experiment stations is to see 
and experiment in the science of feeding 
for the most fat and the cheapest feed. 
Teok at other countries and see how 
faxmers feed. They produce fine beef 
or pork at a very small cost. They 
study what it takes to produce fat. 
They feed that which produces the most 

fat, und is the least cost to then. 

Animals at tbe different stages of their 
growth 

ENQUIRE A FOOD 

somewhat different; those at rest require 
a ditierent food from animals at work, 
and all require a different food in 
Summer than in Winter. Yet much 
has been written on this subject, but 
there is much study in it as to when and 
how to feed and what to feed. The best 
method of supply rations to animals is 
one of the most important that the 
farmer is called upon to consider. 
Nature has given us valuable hints in 
the direction of computing rations. She 
is the most skilful compounder of rations, 
for she makes no mistakes. The milk 
of the highly bred and highly fed Jersey 
may be too rich for the calf, and turn 
the hair the wrong way; yet to many 
this looks strange, as it is not the case 
with the common cow. You cannot ex- 
pect your cow to give much milk and 
that very rich on poor food. 

Some foods are rich in carbohydrates 
and ash albumenoids, while others are 
not. ‘The food for your stock is that 
upon which they will thrive the best, al- 
though many times we cannot supply 
these very handy.—W. L. Moore, Pilot 
Point, Tex. 


MULES ON THE FARM 


The Most Useful and Valuable Animal 
for the Farmer. 


Eprror AmericaAN Farmer: The 
mule possesses some advantages over the 
horse which makes him the more de- 
sirable animal in some cases for doing 
the farm work. One of these advantages 
is that he matures early. With good 
treatment a young mule can be put to 
work when past two years old. The 
work should be light at first and gradually 
increased as the animal becomes ac- 
customed to it. By the time the animal 
is three years old he is fit to do almost 
any kind of farm work necessary to he 

ormed, In this way two things are 
done. While the animal is doing the 
work he is increasing in vaiue all the 
time until he is five years old at least. 

A mule will keep in a good, thrifty 
condition with much less grain than a 
young horse, and this, of course, lessens 
the cost of production materially; in 
fact, with plenty of rough feed very 
little grain is needed during the Winter. 


Even when at hard work a good mule 





is to have one or two teams of good brood 
mares, the number depending, of course, 
upon the acreage of the farm and the 
number of teams necessary to do the 
farm work, These if properly bred will 
raise a young mule each every year, and 
when two years old can be put to light 
work. Let them do this work until they 
are ready for market, and by this time 
there will be another team ready to take 
their places. A good profit may in this 
way be derived from the mules, and yet 
plenty of teams be left to do the farm 
work, 

The objection to raising mules is their 
disposition to be breachy. It seems as 
natural for a mule to jump as it is for 
him to eat, and ‘once he acquires the 
habit of getting out it will require a 
pretty good fence to keep him in. It is 
too often the case that if very gentle he 
is also very lazy, while if full of life and 
vim he is also sufficiently full of devil- 
ment to run out at every opportunity. 
It pays as with horses to breed for the 
best. it costs but little, if any more, to 
raise good mules than it does poor ones, 
while there is a considerable difference 
in their value, not only to one on the 
farm, but also when ready for market. 
Have good mares and breed them to a 
good jack, giving such treatment as is 
necessary to keep them in a good, thrifty 
condition. These are the main con- 
siderations in trying to raise good mules, 
and if the best profit is to be realized it 
is an item to raise the best.—N. J. 
SarrerD, Eldon, Mo. 





A Corn Crib and. Implement House 
; Combined. 


cept a suggestion when it is offered | 
to him. In buildings, as in anything 
practical and valuable to him, he can 
always be improving on what he already 
has, if he only will heed suggestions, 

The building we show in Fig. 1 is one 


Every farmer should be ready to ac- | 


has not psid as much attention to his 
fences as he might have done, says: “I 
wouldn’t have a hog on my farm.” This 
meat I doubt not costs him many times 
over the worth of another neighbor's 
hogs, who says: “I wouldn’t be without 
hogs for my own use.” : 

One reason that we farmers are averse 
to raising hogs is that timber is becom- 
ing scarce. Our lands have been 


RUTHLESSLY STRIPPED 


of the magnificent forest trees which 
have waved over it for centuries 

and we have very little material to 
fence our farms as they should be. 
Wire fences being extensively used, 
they will not turn a . To remedy 
this difficulty, it would be well for our 
farmers to adopt the system of manag- 
ing hogs as they do in countries where 
they have no fences. In Germany, for 
instance, many of the cultivated fields 
are not inclosed, but they have fine 
hogs, by guarding them to prevent them 
from depredating upon the crops. The 
habits and circumstances of the Ger- 
mans are different from ours, but they 
cannot dispense with the hog. They 
know its yalue and so ought we. 

I will tell you the modus operandi of 
the Dutch people in rearing them: 
Every morning the whole year around 
at half past five in the morning a horn 
is blown—four distinct notes only pro- 
ceeding from it. At this signal from al- 
most every quarter may be seen the 
wel-trained hog trotting along to join 
the herdsman, who- every now and then 
continues to repeat the blast from his 
horn. Naturally fend of each others 
company, as we who are accustomed to 
hogs well kuow, they trot in, a curl in 
their tail, their noses almost touching 
the ground, grunting to their com- 
panions. 

The swine generally move onward of 
their own free will, but the herdsman 
needs an assistunt and generally employs 
a child about 11 or 12 years of age—a 
flibbertigibbet sort of a creature that 
nobody looks at and who looks at no- 
body. This little whipper-in, as Aid-de- 
Camp of the old Pig Driver, called the 
Schwein General, remains in the rear of 
the herd. ‘This little Goblin Page is al- 
ways at his post, whether the weather is 





good or bad. He never stops to con- 
sider on such vague suhjects—he has 
never reflected. Beside the little boPa 
girl of about 14, whose duty it is not to 
let the foremost, the more enterprising, 
pig advance too fast’ In the middle of 
the drove, surrounded like a shepherd 
by his flock, slowly stalks the Schwein 



































that is practical, mecting the require- 
ments admirably for which it ts intended. 
Upon a visit last Summer this building 
I examined with interest, and at the 
time sketched it so that it could be showa 
to the readers of this paper. The build- 
ing is 50 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 14 
feet high, giving considerable room for 
mowers, plows, harrows, cultivators, and 
other similar farm implements. These 
implements are on the floor below. Fig. 
2 shows the interior. The corn crib is 





























Fig. 2.—SBECTIONAL VIEW. 


at the left side of the building, and is 
capable of holding from 500 to 1,000 
bushels of corn on the cob. The upper 
story is used for thestorage ofanything you 
may wish to place there. The cuts fully 
show the building plainly as it appears. 
This building should not cost over $100, 
or $125, to erect, and is worth the cost 
to any farmer. 


KEEPING PIGS. 


How Hogs are Managed Where There 
are No Fences. 

Eprron American Farmer: I am 
of theopinion myself that everything that 
is consumed im our families should be 
raised on the farms we own., I consider 
it very poor management to buy our 
buteher's meat, butter, poultry, and pork 
from the nearest village store and culti- 
vate nothing but wheat and corn, not 
even our own ®getables. 

The greatest mistake our farmers make 
is not raising and curing their own meat. 
True, they have been greatly discour- 
aged by the much dreaded and incurable 
disease among their swine, hog cholera, 
which has swept off thousands and tens 
ot thousands. In the last few years our 
hogs have been exempt from this fatal 
| disease, and it behooves us to consider the 
importance of raising our own meat. 
Let us go back to raising and curing our 








will keep thrifty on a third less grain 
than a horse. They are nearly alweys 


true pullers, and a balky mule is very | 


rare. ‘This, with their ability to stand 
rough treatment, makes them especially 
valuable where hired help must be re- 
lied upon largely in doing the farm 
work. 

One of the best plans of management 
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‘own hams in the old Maryland way, 
| which in days past have been so much 
enjoyed by our New York and Phila- 
i delphia epicures. Owing to the scarcity 
of pork it is at this time very high and 
much in demand. Many farmers, and 
intelligent ones, too, consider the hog a 
great nuisanee and difficult to un- 


FiG. 1.—APPEARANCE OF BUILDING. 

















General, a wan, almost worn ont old 
man, from the every day routine of con- 
ducting a gang of the most 

OBSTIXATE CREATURES 


in existence. In his left hand he carries | 
a staff to help himself onward, while | 
over his right shoulder is hung the most | 
terrific whip that can be imagined, 
which the obstinacy of the pig is unable 
to resist. 
As the General proceeds on his way 
encouraging the pigs onward, grumb- 
ling, grunting, and jostling against each 
other as they travel along, he exclaims, 
in a low, hollow, lazy way, Nina! Nina! 
with a long flowish of his whip. If 
i | fail to move on by this warning 
lag bebind, the old man calls out 
Ariff! Ariff! at the same time rushing 
forward aud inflicting a smack with 
strength we could not conceive we pos 
sessed, which produces an electrifying 
effect. If the pigs have a slippery hill 
to ascend and the country is very 
mountainous, or any other impediment to 
their “onward march” to deploy them 
into line, in a shrill tone of yuice he cries 
out again, Ariff,; and uses the efleciive 
whip. When the Schwein General ar- 
rives at his destination, where the pigs 
are to remain several hours for exercise 
and a change, they begin to lift up their 
snouts, grub their noses in the ground, 
and after satixfying themselves they are 
not brought there to eat, they are con- 
tent to lie down and rest, awaiting the 
signal from their commauder to retrace 
their steps. In this situation the Ger- 
man pigs remain during the morning 
until 10 o'clock, when they begin their 
march homeward, eager to get to their 
dinner trough whica is awaiting them. 
At half past four the same four notes 
from the same horn are again blowa, 
and the pigs assembie again to sally 
forth to the place selected for them to 
enjoy their freedom from their plank 
houses. In the evening they return to 
their sties, and every day is spent as I 
have described, ‘The squads contain 
about 150, and for each pig the Schwein 
General receives the paltry sum of 13 
pence for six months’ drilling of these 
recruits. Out of this he has to pay 
board and lodging for himeeif and jis 
Aid-de-Camp, clothing included. This 
poor old fellow has to 


TOIL UNREMITTINGLY, 
by day in and day out, contending with 
the sulky dispositions and the eager ap- 
petites of the swine multitude. 

This way of managing hogs, it seems 
to me, would be quite practical with us. 

Let about 20 or more of our farmers 
club together, hire a Pig General, have 
built suitable quarters for their comfort, 
every farmer furnishing his portion of 
feed for them, and have them managed 








‘der control. One of my neighbors, who 


| if given no more than that amount it 


| a profit. 


| nizht. Make her good, rich slops. They 





and drilled as the Germans do, and our 


hogs would mgt. aestainly be a profit 
and not an ampoyance to the. owner 
and his neiylper,by destroying their 
corn. It is not,diffigult to fence against 
our horses, sheép,, and ewes—two or 
three strings of wire. alone being suffi- 
cient—but a hog and pig proof fence 
requires constant, looking after and is 
very troublesome. .,, , 

Let some gf) our farmers try the 
Dutch mode of: managing their swine, 
and I feel confident, it will work well. 

A meat houge filled with well-cured 
hams and middiings, and our pantries 
well supplied with our own lard, manipu- 
lated by careful hands, are luxuries we 
Eastern Shore of Maryland farmers and 
their wives fully appreciate. 

Then let us not be averse to raising 
our own hogs, and, if need be, adopt the 
German mode.—M. B, Emery, Centre- 
ville, Md. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF PICS. 


The Proper Oare of the Brood Sow at 
Farrowing Time Before and 
After the Litter. 


Eprron American Farmer: There 
is money, good money, to the farmer and 
breeder in raising pigs if he raises them 
properly, but if he does not his share of 
profit is meager, indeed. First and fore- 
most we cannot raise good pigs unless we 
have good blood to commence with, I 
do not pretend to say that the conrmon 
pig feeder should invest. in any of our 
funcy-priced hogs for breeders. He can- 
not afford to do so, but he can afford to 
pay from $20 to $25 each for his 
breeders. At this price he can get good, 
pure-bred animals, which, while they 
would fail to take the first prize at the 
State fuirs, are of as good blood as the 
prize winners. 

The majority of farmers overlook the 
fact that we keep the hog for but one 
purpose—meat—and unlike other stock 
there is only one avenue to derive a 
profit over the cost of raising. ‘This 
being true, then it stands to reason that 
the more a farmer can make his hogs 
weigh in a given time the more profit 
accrues to him. The younger the pig when 
fattened for the market the more the 
prolit. It requires a certain amount of 
food each day to merely sustain life, and | 





will not add an ounce a month to its 
weight. So every day we keep it we 
have this toll to pay. TI have my doubts 
if we can ordinarily keep a pig much 
over six months’ ‘of age and market it at 
The day when the market de- 
mands large, overgrown hogs is past, I 
hope, never to return. It costs less to 
put the first 100 pounds on the pig than 
it does the second, less for the second 
than the third, and so on. The heavier 





| we make our hogs the more per pound | 


does it cost to grow them. <A well-bred 
pig, six months old, will take on fat as | 
readily as at an ‘older age, and if well | 
managed should weigh anywhere from 
209 to 250 pounds. 

iow is this to’be accomplished? By 
the feed trough. The wag who first said” 
that the best breed was the trough came 
much nearer the truth than he thoug!it. 
To raise good pigs we must begin with | 
the sire and dam. They should be | 
healthy and in good, thrifty condition at 
time of coupling. Afier breeding the | 
sow should be liberally fed, for 1 do not | 
think in this day of enlightenment that we | 
ean find anyone who will yet contend | 
that to raise good pigs the sows must be | 
poor at the time of farrowing. That ful- | 
lacy has been exploded, and all agree 
that when her pigs are dropped she 
should be fully half fat. Then feed her | 
well—liberally, if you please ; but not on 
corn, corn, corn, morning, noon, and 


are much better for her than an ex- 
clusive corn dict, although she should | 
have one or two ears of corn daily during | 
the Winter, in addition to the swill. 

When she furrows feed her for three 
or four days with thin and cooling slops. 
This helps to allay the fever and does 
not produce a large milk flow. There is 
no danger in this, for during the first 
few days the sow will furnish all the 
milk her young can consumegand if we 
stimulate the milk glands a this time 
we run great danger of losing her with 
milk fever. When four days old cow- 
mence increasing the mother’s food grad- 
ually until you give all she will eat. 
The pigs gain strength very rapidly and 
cousume large rations of milk. 
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All Here is owned by Burgess Brothers, Wenona, IIL; is a bay, foaled in 


1885. He was bred by Lord Hindlip, 
aud imported in 1889. 


at the Royal Society at Nottingham. 

When about three weeks old we may 
teach them to eat out of a small trough 
where the sow cannot get at it. Give 
them cans of milk, oats, and shelled corn, 
all they will eat. Turn sow and pigs on 
a clover pasture, but still feed them three 
times a day until old enough to wean, 
when they require special care. As it 
would be impossible to do the subject 
justice in this article, I will close with 
the promise of another letter—F. D, 
Beck, Wellsburz, W. Va. 
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All Here 2052 (4829). 
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His sire is Harold 2703, by dam Bonny. 
tirst prize in 1888‘at the London Shire Horse Show, and was first and champion 





‘SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Shearings. 


It is as true of sheep husbandry as of 
other industries; “old things are pass- 
ing away and all things are becoming 
new.” 


Don’t blame the law makers too se- 
verely for not enacting a dog law to pro- 
tect sheep. They don’t dare do it, or 
the rank and file of the people will elect 
them to stay at home. Blame the people. 
The laws come from the people. 


This new branch of Western sheep 
feeding has only begun to assume im- 
portance, but it pays so well that no one 
can doubt that it will continue, ‘and 
these grain States will be looked to as 
the sheep feeding regions of the United 
States. 


An unprecedented Summer demand 
for sheep to feed is reported from the 
Chicago stock yards. Prices of feeding 
sheep and stock ewes run from $3.50 to 
83.75 per head. Large shipments of 
ewes haye been made to Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Indiana has taken 
feeders principally. One man at La 
Porte took 2,500 sheep at one time to 
feed, 

It is a fact to be “ known and read of 
all men.” that success in mutton raising 
depends not so much on the breeding 
as on the feeding practiced during the 
several periods of the business If 
lambs, feed for lambs; if you want 
growth, feed for growth; if you want 
fat, feed for it; so of wool, and since all 
depends on health, keep sanitary condi- 
tions in mind. 

It is unfair to expect a flock of sheep 
to make a man rich in a year. It is 
unjust to give a flock credit for the cash 
by sales of mutton and wool. The cost 
of labor with sheep is very small; the 
cost of living can be reduced to a mini- 
mum by some forethought. As scaven- 
gers and weed destroyers sheep have no 
equal; the two products a year, the in- 
creased fertility of the land are each and 
all to be credited to the flock. No other 
makes so good a showing for its owner. 


A North Carolina farmer asks our 
opinion about the value of masts of the 
forest for sheep. Better mutton no man 
ever tasted than was eaten at Augusta, 
Ga. It was fattened on chestnuts in the 
mountains of western North Carolina. 
Sweet mast unquestionably must be fine 
sheep feed. It must give a delicate 
flavor to the meat ; but bitter, hitter mast, 
though eaten with eagerness, is question- 
able food for shecp. There is too much 
tannin in it. Our sheep always became 
gant while it lasted. If anybody has 
experience in mast for sheep they are 
invited to communicate it for our read- 
ers. 

There are difierences in sheep which 
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know it had better learn it and grow it. 
It is the kind that sells. 


We no longer see or hear of the mar- 
velous triumphs of the little, black, 
gummy, wrinkled, “Vermont merino 
sheep.” He won his way to fortune and 
fame as a wool growing animal. As 
such, he could hold his own up on all 
sorts of conditions from Vermont to 
California, from Oregon to Texas; he 
was a solid success, a bonanza, Under 
the despotic Vermont standard in size, 
wrkly type, and excessive oil in its 
fleece, it was not the sheep for universal 
use and general profits when the mutton 


¢an agriculture. The Vermont merino 
can say, “I came, I saw, I conquered ;” 
but in turn has been quietly shelved as 
a glorious relic of the past—at least, in 
its triumphant form. There is a claim 
that the British breeds have improved 
the merino by crossing. This is one 
way of putting it; but the truth is the 
merino has done far more for those 
breeds than they have received credit 
for. Let us be reasonable in this 
thing. 





LONG-WOOKED SHEEP. 


The Wensleydale Breed Becoming a 
Favorite in England. 


Eprron American Farmer: This 
breed of sheep has only been known by 
the name Wensleydale during the last 
40 or 50 years, previously being known 
as Teeswaters, from which old breed 
they are directly descended. Wensley- 
dales are largely bred in the north and 
northwest of England, and are exten- 
sively used in those parts and also in 
Scotland for crossing purposes, but their 
use is rapidly extending throughout the 
United Kingdom, they being found to 
answer well when crossed with many 
different breeds wherever a large-sized 
mutton sheep is required, producing mut- 
ton of high quality, having a very small 
proportion of fat to lean. 

Wensleydales are one of the biggest 
of the British long-wool sheep, rams of 
this breed frequently weighing over 400 
pounds live weight. They are big, up- 
standing sheep, having good backs and 





are apparent to every farmer, but with- ; 


| out the constant use of scales no one ean | 


tell much about the weight and thrift of 
tiw flock. The dealer by constant prac- | 


the bargain in guessing at the lot when 
he buys by the head or lumps them off. 
The grower should know as well; in 
fact, it is no way of selling. The farmer 
is the only producer that sells in such a 
loose uncertain way, nor does he buy so 
himself. It he were to go into a store 
and ask the price of supplies in bulk he 
would be laughed at. The farm system 
of selling is changing, and ouglit to. 

One thing is certain: The conditions of 
this country favor the healthy develop- 
ment of animal life. No country so 
easily and uniformly supplies the requisite 
habitat to any and all breeds of domestic 
sheep. Every change of environment 
brings an altered type directly or more 
These are natural 
results and exactly corresponding with 
the conditions. Instead of disregarding 
and opposing these alterations they 
should be studied and modified by bet- 
ter treatment and food supplies and care- 
ful selection. In time a type will be 
established so peculiarly adapted to the 
farm as to be depended upon without re- 
sort to foreign blood and other people’s 
standards, 


Size is not always quality. The de- 
mand has changed very materially in 
the last few years in animals used for 
food. The hog that weighs 200 to 250 
pounds is sought for, and the 300, 400, 
and 500-pound hog is discriminated 
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Hindlip Hall, Worcestershire, England, 
He won the 





against. ‘The over-fat four and five-year- 
old steer is not able to command the big- 
gest price. The same is true of mutton. 
The mutton of necessity is not in de- 
mand enough to justify the raising. 
It is the mutton of luxury—young, 
savory, and juicy—that is bringing the 
best prices. Noone now eats fat. Tal- 
low and lard are chea The 
butcher is asked for choice cuts, not for 
fat. The consumer and butcher know 





this, and the producer that does not 


hanging in fine ringlets, being much 
finer ih staple than Lincoln or other long 
wools. Being of a hardy and active dis- 
position they ate found to answer weil in 


high exposed situations, and are well | 


able to live with and follow the ewes in | 
some of the most exposed situations im 
the country. The ewes of this breed are 
very prolific breeders and good mothers. 
A usual average of young weaned is 
three lambs to two ewes. A case oc- 
curred last season of 40 lambs being 
reared from 13 ewes, 12 triplets, and one 
four, and in another flock there were 
three times as many threes as single 
lambs, the remainder being twos. 

In order to show the estimation in 
which Wensleydale mutton is held in 
England, the opinion of two butchers of 
large ex perience is quoted as follows; the 
sheep referred to were wethers 20 months 
old and killed last Christmas. One says: 
“They were well-proportioned sheep, 
having good ecraggs and good deep 
chests, and were also very ripe, good 
mutton, with plenty of lean meat in pro- 
portion to fat, which is the kind of meat 
most in request at the present day.” The 
other says that “ they were the best sheep 
he ever slaughtered, and had no waste 
fat in them.” These sheep would weigh 
from 140 pounds to 160 pounds each as 
dressed carcasses, Several Wensleydale 
breeders intended bringing some of their 
sheep to the Chicago Workd’s Fair, but 
the quarantine and other regulations be- 
ing of such an onerous nature the idea 
has been abandoned, but visitors to the 
show of the Royal Agricultural Socicty 
at Chester, and to the show of the York- 
shire Society at Dewsbury, will have a 
good chance of seeing some typical sheep 
of the breed. 

Weasleydales are one of the oldest 
breeds extant. The rams are found to 
be very impressive sires. ‘They are 
white-faced sheep, but have one typical 
peculiarity ; that is, that the skin of the 
ears and face is of a dark-blue color. 
This blueness of the skin is sometimes 
found more or less all over the body. 
This peculiarity is highly prized and cul- 
tivated, as it is considered that sheep 
possessing it have the hiyhest quality of 
mutton.—T. I. Over, Howgrave, Ri- 
pon, England. 
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Learning as We go Along. 


The Merino sheep breeders are just 
like the breeders of every other sort of 
sheep, in that they are trying to believe 
and make everybody else believe their 
own particular breed of sheep can fill 
every requirement for the mountains, 
hillsides, and valleys; for open ranges 
and fenced pastures; for cultivated 
farms and wild lands; for the tiinuesi 
and richest soils; for scaat herbage aud 
the most luxurious paddocks. By de- 
grees it is becoming apparent that oue 
breed will pay better on rich lands and 
another on thin soils; that all grades of 
land and pasturage can be accommo- 
dated with a sheep suited to the place; 
that a hill sheep is a hill sheep and not 
a lowland sheep; thata lowland sheep 
belongs to such Juxuriant situations and 
not to mountainous regions where the 
herbage is scattering, requiring activity 
and labor to secure a fill. 


industry came upon the plain of Ameri- | 


While it is true that sheep suit ‘he, 
selves to their environments, it requir g 
time, and the animal has to widervs 

changes which often varies their usefi)!. 
/ness. To illustrate: A large breed of 
| sheep, if put on poor, uncertain gras 
| supplies, will at once begin to deterivrato 
| in their oflspring; they will not grow so 
large, mature so early, nor he so healthy, 
| When a small breed of sheep are put 
'on rich lands, with an abundance 
rich feed, they will at once respond 
the ‘nove liberal supplies and increas 
' size, improve in form, mature at 
| earlier age, and in a few generations | 
come very much altered, 

| « In the first illustration the sheep y 

| too good for the situation and had to 
| become smaller at a loss of use! 
| qualities. In the last illustration + 
‘sheep were not good enough for tly 
situation, involving a loss of valualile 
time and a change of characteristics, 
and perhaps usefulness. 

7 hr 

Ewes Owning their Lambs. 


Eprrorn AMERICAN Farmer: | saw 
the question asked in your paper how to 
make ewes own their lambs, but the an- 
Swer was not a satisfactory one in my opin- 
ion. I will give my method. I makea 
small pen and put the ewe and ber lam) 
or lambs init. If she fights them I halter 
her, and go five or six times a day and 
| hold her while the young nurse. After 
| being fastened up with the young she 
will in the course of a week or 10 days 
| get very fond of them. I have never 
known this to fail, and have now some 
three or four ewes owning lambs which 
are not even their own, but belonged to 
ewes which died. I have been raising 
| sheep for 15 years, and consequently 
have had some experience. I hope 
that some of your readers will be bene- 
fited by this —James T. Ciarx, Colum- 
bia, Md. 
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Cross Breeding. 


There is a class of intelligent, repu- 
table sheep breeders who, by reason of 





necks, and tieir wool is fine and I mg, | 


education and interest, are so imbued 


| with the importance of a book record 
| that they can see no commercial value 


in a sheep that is not registered. These 
clever bigots would have no respectable 
sheepman to countenance the crossing 
of breeds on any account. It has been 


against the teachings of these men, how-, 
| ever, that breeds have been crossed and 
recrossed during the last six years and ° 


greater encouragement been the result 
to the sheep industry. No one claims 
that this has been done in the interest 
of breeding registered sheep, but it has 
been profitable and largely in the in- 
terest of commercial sheep breeding, 
Let it go right along. 
ienaenpaelibiaien 
The Experience of a Man that Bought 
a Ram at a State Fair. 

He was a plump beauty in size, style, 
and finish. He had taken bis full share 
of blue ribbons. He was as near perfec- 
tion as a ramcould be. Jt had been our 
rule to buy a sheep that could beat ours 
in the show ring, and as this one had vot 
away with the premium and was for sale 
when the show season was over we 
bought him. He was only fit for the 
show ring. He had been stufled to give 
him size, form, and style. We gave him 
such keep as we did our flock, but it was 
not enough to keep the ram up to the 
point he was when we bought him. It 
took a whole year for him to outgrow 
his flesh, and then he was quite a com- 
mon looking sheep. He had been fixed 
for show and for “a sucker,” and we 
took him in. We had a real good les- 
son that would last. 


—————--_—- - © 


Why Do We Not Export Frozen Mut- 
ton? 


There are two reasons for this. Sheep 
are too high priced to compete in Eng- 
lish markets with the frozen-mutton trade 
from South America and Australasia, 
New Zealand, though 10,000 miles far- 
ther from England than we are, by rea- 
son of the low price of sheep, has a 
valuable trade in the mutton product of 
their flocks. Another reason is given 
why Chicago, the center of the dressed- 
meat trade, is too far from deep-water 
shipping ports. It is found that mutton 
will not bear the three handlings which 
exposes it to fresh air before it is sold in 
England as beef will. Some time the 
deep-water ports of Texas, Georgia, Nort! 
Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland will 
find such a trade possible and profitable 
against the world. 


a 


Wolves Killing Sheep. 


The complaints of sheepmen of west 
Texas of the depredations of wolves are 
pouring into the State Legislature at 
San Antonio, Tex., in the form of pct 





tions praying for the enactment oi 4 
} scalp law that will tend to protect their 
intere sts. In several of the Counties the 
wolves have become so numerous during 
the past season that the sheepmen have 
met with heavy losses, On 4 small 
ranch belonging to J. F. Lawson, situ 
ated near the town of Caucan, 500 
sheep out of a flock of 1,000 head have 
bean killed by wolves during the past 
three months. 
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Any of our young friends can earn & 
watch and chain ia an hour by getting 
nds to subscribe for THE 
at 50 cents each. 
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1,0 is that pretty 
bi, girl who bowed to 
MaNy) you?” 
rf Ny “ That is Carmen 
S Ellauri de Garcia.” 
As he spoke an 
amused smile passed over the face of 
Carlos Gonzales. 

‘This short conversation was held be- 
tween two young men one afternoon as 
they stood under the arcade of La Con- 
fiteria del Aguela, in Calle Florida, in 
the city of Buenos Ayres. 

oth young men belonged to the 
gilded youth of our city, and having 
very little to do, were amusing themselves 
by watching all the pretty girls pass 
along the Calle Florida. 

“Why do you smile?” asked Dr. 
Frederico Pinares, who had been the 
first one to speak. 

“You would also smile,” answered 
Carlos “ if you had made a fool of your- 
self about a woman; sent her enough 
flowers every day to adorn a church; 
stayed awake all night to write a few 
lines of poetry to send her; danced with 
her so «ften that every one said, ‘Oh, 
yes, they are going to be married;’ 
fought a duel for her and then had that 
very same woman pass you in the street 
with a cool bow and completely ignore 
you otherwise.” 

“You fought a duel, why?” asked 
Frederico. 

“It is a long tale, and it happened 
while you were in Paris studying medi- 
cine. I presume you never heard of it.” 

“Tf I did, I do not remember now,” 
answered Dry. Pinares.” “ Now, Carlos, 
tell me all about it.” 

“Tt is nearly half past 6. Let us go 
to the Cafe de Paris and have dinner. 
There, after dinner, I will tell you the 
story. 

‘The two young men proceeded toward 


Pieded street and entered the brilliantly- 
lighted restaurant of the Cafe de Paris. 

After a costly dinner, for in, Buenos 
Ayres everything is costly, th®, asked 
for their cotlee and chartruese, and Car- 
los Gonzales commenced his story : 


“Three years ago I would have gone 
fighting windmills, a flock of sheep, or 
worse, like Don Quixote, bad anyoue told 
me that Carmencita Ellauri was not the 
prettiest girl in Buenos Ayres; but for 
that matter I could name you half a 
dozen men who thought the same thing, 
amyl among them was Ernesto Frias, 

“You perhaps remember what great 
friends Ernesto and I were, but when 
we both began courting Carmen all our 
friendship flew away upon the wings of 
the wind. 

“(Carmen certainly gave me reason to 
think that she was serious, and I sup- 


pose she did the same to Frias, for many 
people believed she would marry him. 
“One night—it was really 2 o’clock 
in the morning—we were playing cards 
at the Club del Progreso, when between 
two games one of the men remarked, 
*By the way, Frias, when does the wed- 


ding come?’ 





“you FOUGHT A DUEL?” 


“«What wedding?’ he asked. 

“« Why your marriage with Carmen- 
cita Ellauri.’ 

“* Now, don’t be foolish,’ Frias calmly 
said ; ‘go on; give me my cards,’ 

“All the men laughed, and one of 
them said: 

“ «Silence gives consent, and so we may 
believe that you are engaged to her. 
Well, let me congratulate you.’ And so 
saying he slapped Frias on the shoulder. 

“Frias only smiled complacently, and 
they continued their raillery until I 
could stand it no longer, inasmuch as I 
had been on fire during all the conver- 
sation, so I lifted my head and said as 
calmly as I could: 

«Gentlemen, it isin very bad taste to 
use the name of a lady, and anyone who 
does it or allows it without resenting the 
insult isa coward,’ 

“Emesto turned pale, and pushing 
back his chair rose to his feet. 

“*Am I to understand that this insult 
is directed to me?’ he asked. 

“T care not what you understand,’ I 
answered ; ‘I expressed my sentiment.’ 

“*“And do you know what my senti- 
ment is?’ he asked. ‘I think that you 
fre the greatest coward for daring to 
take that lady’s name asa basis for a 
scandal and a quarrel.’ 

_“ Blind with fary, I advanced toward 
Frias, and with roy open palm smote his 






cheek lightly. Ernesto clinched his fists 
and’ made a move toward me, but some 
of his friends held him back, as others 
were holding me. Ernesto took out his 
cardcase, and with trembling fingers 
opened it, got a card, threw it on the 
table and said: ‘I hope that Senor Gon- 
zales will not be coward enough to refuse 
to meet me, To-morrow, or rather to- 
day, at 10 o’clock in the morning, I will 
send him my seconds.’ 

“* Mine will be ready to meet those of 
Frias, I ceremoniously answered. 

-«*Well,’ I thought on leaving the 
club, ‘here I am engaged in a duel but I 
don’t care; 1 was defending her; be- 
sides I shall have choice of weapons, and 
certainly I shall choose swords.’ 

“T was an expert with the sword, as I 
had taken lessons from the celebrated 
Italian professor, Signor Spadachini, so 
my mind was perfectly at peace. 

“When I reached home I wrote two 
or three letters to friends of mine, who I 
knew would be my seconds, ordered my 
servant to take the letters to their re- 
spective addresses as soon as it became 
light, and then went to bed and slept 
calmly until 8 o'clock. 














THE INSULT. 
“At about 9 I saw my seconds and 
gave them my instructions. I was 


rather excited until I saw them again, 
nearly four hours later, when they ac- 
quainted me with the result of their 
interview. We were to go to Monte- 
video to fight, for, as you know, dueling 
is forbidden on Argentine soil. The 
meeting would take place next day at 2 | 
o'clock p. m. in the country house of a 
friend of one of my seconds. 

“In the meanfime the story of our 
quarrel had become public property and 
the afternoon papers were full of it. I 
managed to elude all the reporters, and, 
safe from annoyance, I took the steamer 
bound for Montevideo that evening. 
Next morning I landed in that city very 
much the worse for a terrible storm that 
we had encountered in trossing over. 

“I slept nearly all the morning, and 
at noon they called me to dinner. I 
could not eat a mouthful of anything, 
and by a quarter past 1 I stepped into 
the carriage that was to convey me to 
the meeting place. 

“We arrived there all too soon, it 
seemed to’ me; but no, Ernesto [rrias, 
with his seconds, was there, and also a 
physician ready for whatever emergency 
might arise. : 

“When all the usual formalities had 
been observed we began our duel. 

“ Ernesto is a good swordsman and so 
am I. We both went through the forms 
of attack and defense with such skill 
that it would have made glad the heart 
of our teachers had they seen us. 

“One mortal hour elapsed and not a 
scratch had either of us received. The 
thing was getting to be, to say the least, 
slightly monotonous, and so I began to 
charge more impetuously. Frias de- 
fended himself in a masterly manner. 
I began to lose my head. Presently I 
felt something cold and sharp pierce my 
upper arm. In drawing out the sword 
blood followed it. Our seconds im- 
mediately stepped between us, and the 
doctor tore off the sleeve of my left arm 
and disclosed to my eyes a small wound 
between the elbow and the shoulder. 

“Frias declared that he was satisfied, 
and so was J, so our seconds solemnly 
said: ‘The honor of both gentlemen is 
vindicated... Our courage was now un- 
questionable. We shook hands, and so 
ended my first and only affaire d’hon- 
neur.” 








THE DUEL, 


“Yes, but what of the rest, the lady, 
etc.,” asked Dr. Pinares. 

“Oh, the papers were full of it—some 
praising, a few censuring, but on the 
whole it was very flattering to Frias, and 
a little to myself. As for her—well,” 
laughing, “that is what amused me. 
She would not see either of .us after the 
affair, and a month later she married 
Don Pablo Garcia, a very wealthy mer- 
chant. It seems that she was engaged to 
him during all the time when she was 
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THE APIARY. — 


Hummings. 

See that changes of temperature do 
not injure the bees, and’ they must not. 
be allowed to suffer from exhaustion of 
Winter stores, 


A beekeeper says that even though 
wiring is tedious, it pays better for the 
trouble than any other work he dces, 
for it makes the combs stronger, gives 
them a better shape and prevents them 
from sagging. 

In reply to a question why queens 
differ in size, G. M. Doolittlésays: “All 
queens are small when not laying, and 
increase in size just in proportion to the 
number of eggs they are laying each 24 
hours. Queens which are reared under 
favorable circumstances are usually of 
about the same size when they are 
virgins, and queens should never be 
reared under other but favorable cir- 
cumstances; hence it is in the bee- 
masters’ power to rear queens of the 
normal size.” 


Mrs. Atchley has been giving some 
excellent advice to those who wish to 
produce honey on a large scale. Among 
other hints she says: “ Now, when you 
get to 100 colonies, you may, if you 
wish, make increase enough every year 
to make an out-yard until you get all 
the bees your brains can manage, and in 
this you will have to be governed as 
you go along; and when you get as 
many as you are making pay, you had 
better stop. Do not be mistaken about 
this, as you are in a shape now to lose 
something should you fail. But please 
bear in mind that you must not try to 
increase your bees in poor seasons; 
rather decrease, if anything.” 











PUNIC BEES. 


How They Now Stand in the Opinion 
of Beekeepers. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: There 
has been considerable noise made by 
certain parties recently sounding the 
raises of the Tunisian, or so-called 
>unic Bees. 

A little investigation soon revealed 
the fact that the people who told such 
extravagant tales regarding the many 
virtues and few vices of this wonderful 
race of bees were interested in the sale 
of the same. 

To the beginner in bee culture the 
stories so gravely told of the wonderful 
increase and the vast amounts of honey 
gathered by these alleged Punics even in 
seasons when the ordinary every-day 
Italian and hybrid colonies had to be 
fed to keep from starving, coupled with 
the fact that it was nearly impossible to 
induce them to sting, one prominent 
queen breeder claiming that he often 
caught the little darkies by the legs and 
wings and teased them in various ways, 
but could not induce them to sting. All 
these statements sounded well, and on 
paper looked well; but there was 
trouble ahead. The older ones shook 
their heads gravely and intimated that 
the Punic men were blowing their horns 
rather loud and making claims that per- 
haps were extravagant and not founded 
on fact. The queens were tried by 
many parties and quite likely given an 
impartial trial, and when the returns 
came in they read like this: “I find the 
Punic bees most inveterate little wretches 
to daub things with propolis and soil the 
sections, and they swarm too much. 
The Punic bees from queen purchased 
from a leading breeder in Massachusetts 
sting like hornets, and store more propolis 
than honey.” 

On page 810, Gleanings in Bee 
Culture for 1891,“Mr. E. L. Pratt, 
queen breeder, says of the Punics: “1 
have spent hours watching them and 
picking them up in my fingers as they 
go and come, simply to hear them squeal, 
as a young queen will when handled. 
They refuse to sting. Ifthe sting happens 
to stick a little into one’s skin while 
being rolled about in the fingers how 
quickly they withdraw it and fly 
away.” 

A writer in the Canadian Bee Journal 
of Oct. 15, 1892, says: “The Puniecs are 
the biggest fraud ever put on the bee- 
keeping world. I got one 12 months 
ago to see if it would improve the yield 
of an out-apiary I am operating. She 
turned out fertile, and the 50 colonies in 
that yard are mostly pure Punics, those 
that are left I mean, having killed and 
replaced a number. The Punics sting 
worse than other bees, and the sting is 
more painful. The queen is harder to 
find, and they prefer to fill the brood 
chamber with honey rather than store it 
above. 

“T advertised them in the Spring, and 
judging from letters received I could 
have sold hundreds if I had not given 
my customers my opinion of them.” 

We would here remark that the writer 
of this, Mr. Hart, is a prominent apiarist 
of Louisiana, and as can be seen from 
his closing paragraph an honest man, 
who after advertising these bees on the 
strength of false representations found 
them wanting in desirable qualities and 
refused to sell them. 

Ernest Root says: “Our Punics are 
doing no better in honey; indeed, we 
doubt whether they are doing as well 
as the average colony of Italians of 
equal strength, and with the exception 
of the Cyprians, are the meanest bees 
ever brought into the apiary. July 4 
we wanted to show A. L Root (the 
senior editor) the new race. He at 
once suggested that we open the hive 
without smoke, which we did, perhaps 
a little unceremoniously. The air was 
immediately filled with hundreds of mad 
bees, and so persistent were they that 
we gladly ran for a vail and smoker, al- 
though A. I. R., true to his aversion for 
bee-vails, crouched down under a shelter- 
ing grapevine with his hands up to his 
face. We then smoked them, but they 
boiled over the sides of the hive about 
as bad as black bees, and like black 











making fools of Frias and me.— Romance. 


bees would hold themselves suspended 


| Cowan, the editor of the British Bee 


on the wing perfectly’ motionless, ap- 
parently, with the’ exééption of the 
wings, in the most. tantalizing way, di- 
rectly in front of the eyes. ~ 

“In our last issué we stated that they 
were the worst bees*for Wepositing pro- 
polis we ever saw.’ For instafice, we 
have, a case of seétions‘on their hive 
and even before there was an ounce of 
honey in the sections (there are but a 
few ounces now), thes Penics besmeared 
the sections all around the edges in six 
days in a way that’was Worse than any 
hybrid colony would halve thought of 
doing in six months. If our Punics are 
a fair sample we do not see how anyone 
can call them gentle; and more and 
more, they are beginning to show the 
regular characteristics of the common 
black bee.” , 

John Hewitt, of Sheffield, England, 
who writes under the nom de plume of 
“ Hallamshire Beekeeper,” the importer 
from Africa of the Punics, denies that 
these are the regular Tunisian bees tried 
.years ago and abandoned as worthless 
by many apiarists in various parts of 
European countries. 

We quote from an article in Aug 1, 
1892, Gleanings, page 584: “ Mr. 


Journal, to remove some uncertainties 
in regard to the bees of northern Africa, 
at his own private expense made a journey 
into Tunis, Algeria, and Africa, visiting 
some 32 different apiaries, to determine 
beyond a question or doubt whether the 
Tunisians were the same as the Punics, 
or whether the latter were a distinct race. 
He found no bees at all on the borders 
of the Great Sahara Desert, but he did 
find plenty of Tunisian bees in their 
own native country, and the very man 
himself who exported the so-called 
Punics to Hallamshire Beekeeper in 
England. The exporter was greatly 
astonished that. Hewitt, the~ importer, 
should claim that they were a new race 
of bees, and also claim that they were 
carried on the backs of donkeys and 
the heads of negroes to habitable regions 
and thence forwarded at an enormous 
expense to England ; or, in the words of 
Hewitt, ‘ At a cost he dare not mentien 
for fear people would regard him as a 
crank or a lunatic.’ ” 

The facts are: The exporter, a resident 
of Tunis, lives only 10 miles from the 
railway station. He bought up the 
queens from the Arabs in his vicinity, 
as all kept a few bees, 

The queens were then put in cages 
and sent by mail, postpaid, to Hallam- 
shire Beekeeper, or John Hewitt, for 
about $1 each. 

Making due allowance for the fact 
that some of the queens died on or be- 
fore arrival, the actual cost of the live 
queens could not have much exceeded 
$2 each. 

As Mr. Cowan sarcastically remarks: 
“Tt is no wonder he did not dare to 
mention the cost for fear of being thought 
a crank or a lunatic,” 

In the Canadian Bee Journal for 
1891, page 458, Mr. Hewitt, after tell- 
ing the donkey story and the enormous 
cost of the bee, etc., actually consents to 
sell a few at the merely nominal price ef 
$40 each to help defray the expense of 
importing them from Africa. 

“ Ttseems from this Mr. Hewitt intended 
to make only 2,000 per cent. on his in- 
vestment. We regret very much to 
have to come out with these facts, but it 
seems only justice and right that we 
should do so, since we inserted Mr. 
Hewitt’s advertisement to prevent un- 
suspecting beekeepers from sending to 
England and paying these enormous 
prices, when the facts are that these bees 
can probably be purchased direct from 
Tunis at a merely nominal price.” 

I would add that I am in receipt of 
information to the effect that Hewitt has 
never paid for the advertisement alluded 
to above, and probably never will. 

Since the above was written I wrote 
to the principal breeder in this country 
of the Punics, and received a letter laud- 
ing these bees above everything the 
breeder ever saw, in spite of all that has 
come out against them.—J. A. Nasu, 
Monroe, Iowa. 


“FOUL BROOD.” 


Caused by a Bacillus (B. Alvei) — Its 
Vitality and Development. 


Eprror AmerIcAN Farmer: The) 
Ontario Agricultural and Experimental 
Union, which is composed of the students, 
ex-students, and professors of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada, has, with the kind assistance of 
Prof. J. J. MacKenzie, B. A., Bacteriolo- 
gist of the Provincial Board of Health, 
Toronto, been carrying on some im- 
portant investigations in connection with 
the disease amongst bees, commonly 
called foul brood. We are almost all 
aware that this is a disease which attacks 
the larve of the bee, destroys its life, and 
in that way gradually depopulates the 
hive and eventually results in extermi- 
nation ‘- 

Some appear to feel they have suffi- 
cient testimony to prove that foul brood 
may result from ordinary brood dying 
and decaying, finally developing conta- 
gious foul brood. Jor instance, a batch 
of larve in the comb chills and decays, 
decomposition goes on, until a putrid 
mass at the bottom of the cells dry. 
The queen comes along and deposits an 
egg in this cell, a larva develops to a 
certain stage and then perishes—B., Alvei 
having developed. 

Mr. MacKenzie says: “If I were to 
maintain that a Carniolan queen might 
lay an egg which would develop into a 
bumble bee, beemen would be inclined 
to think that not only my bee knowl- 
edge but also my scientific knowledge 
was at fault; but yet in all the bee jour- 
nals I find many prominent beekeepers 
maintaining that an ordinary microbe 
which produces putrefaction may become 
metamorphosed into the specific cause of 
foul brood.” 

Speaking of proof, Mr. MacKenzie 
says: “In order to do this I thought it 
worth while to try some experiments. 








comb containing chilled brood and en- 
deavored to isolate bacillus alvei from it, 
but without success. There were plenty of 
other bacteria, but none which presented 
the well-marked morphological character 
peculiar to bacillus alvei. Again, I had 
sent to the laboratory a piece of perfectly 
healthy comb. I killed the brood by 
chilling, then injected some of the cells 
from a pure culture of bacillus alvei. I 
allowed all the killed brood to putrify 
in a moist chamber for two weeks; at 
end of that time I obtained bacillus alvet 
again fromecells which had been artifi- 
cially injected, but could find no traces 
of it in the other cells, I left this comb 
in a moist chamber for several months 
aud again examined, but with the same 
results. In the cells in which bacil/us 
alvei had been placed it was still to be 
found ; in the others it was not present. 
It seems to me that an experiment such 
as the above conclusively shows that there 
is a distinct difference hetween foul 
brood and ordinary putrefaction.” 

Mr. MacKenzie finds the spores very 
vital. Below is a list giving the tem- 
peratures at which spores were destroyed 
or not destroyed. The spores were in- 
serted in wax, no moisture being allowed, 
as moisture in form of steam being 
passed through the wax, although de- 
stroying the spores at a lower temper- 
ature, injures the wax. 

At 212° F. (100° C.) for ; hour, growth. 


i) i) 
oe “ 
“ “ 


- * no growth. 
At 194° F. (90° C.) for ¢ hour, growth. 
“ oe 


“ “ 
o “ 


Ree 


“ “ 


rt 
. no growth, 


eo oter 


On account of heating in carefully- 
made com) foundation, and the differ- 
ence in specific gravity of spores and 
melted wax, Mr. MacKenzie thinks there 
is not much danger from foul brood 
through comb foundation. Further in- 
vestigations will be carried on during 
the coming year.—R. F. HoLDERMANN, 
Brantford, Canada. 





COMB FOUNDATION. 


The Use and Abuse of This Valuable 
Accessory. 





Eprror AMERICAN FarMER: The 
time is at hand when a large number of 
beekeepers will decide on the amount 
and the way in which they will use their 
foundation and order the same of the 
manufacturer. 

The use of foundation of many differ- 
ent manufactures and as various kinds— 
the use of the same under different cir- 
cumstances and in various ways—has em- 
bolden me to write a few lines concern- 
ing its use and abuse. 

There is scarcely a beekeeper of note 
who denies the benefits that are derived 
from its use. There is scarcely one who 
has used it for a number of years but 
knows that its use can be abused. 

The value of foundation does not de- 
pend on the number of colonies of the 
apiarist nor on the location-of the kind 
of hive. used. It-does depend to some 
extent on the management of the apiary. 

In the case of the small beekeeper 
working for extracted honey the ex- 
pense for foundation will be small after 
the first year; that is, if he does not 
wish to increase his apiary. The first 
start I regard as very essential, and it is 
on this that I have had some experience, 
more than I wish I had. I began the 
first year without foundation, and have 
been sorry ever since. The second year 
I ordered a little, and had it cut to fill 
only one-half of my frame (the “L”). 
This I fastened to the top bar} and put 
three wires in various directions across 
the frame. One year’s use of founda- 
tion this way showed that it could be 
abused. It did not result satisfactorily. 
The next year I had an opportunity to 
use full sheets, and also starters about 
three-fourths of an inch wide. Now, 
after five years’ experience with both I 
am sure that the full sheets are the 
best for the small apiarist. This 
brings us to the method of fastening 
them in the fraraes. Along this line my 
experience has been equally varied. 
You can get along with starters and full 
sheets of very heavy foundation, if they 
are only fastened to the top bar and 
with no wires. I believe the best re- 
sults will be obtained by the use of me- 
dium foundation of seven or eight square 
inches to the pound, fastened to the top 
bar and to wires stretched horizontally 
one and one-half inches apart. ‘The cost 
of wiring will be offset by the less cost 
of the lighter foundation, and the combs 
when finished are nicer than any I ever 
saw built in any other manner. 

FOR EXTRACTED HONEY 


they will be capable of standing the 
strain of extracting, even when new; 
hence, I would always recommend this 
method. For the comb-honey producer 
perhaps small starters will be of less ex- 
pense the first year, but they are unsafe. 
The next year will require a consider- 
able amount of time to cut out the drone 
comb that will inevitably be built and 
to replace it with worker comb; and 
after the best job possible is done the 
comb will have a patched and an infe- 
rior looking appearance. Thus, I con- 
sider the use of part sheets of founda- 
tion as an abuse of its use, the use of 
small starters a lasting vexation, and 
the use of full sheets without wire far 
inferior to the same well wired. 

For comb honey the ways of using 
foundation are equally varied. The use 
of any but the lightest will result in an 
objectionable “ fish bone” in the honey. 
The use of a small starter will deter the 
bees from beginning in the boxes as soon 
as they would if full sheets were used, 
and the comb when built may be two- 
thirds drone-cells, and it will not be well 
fastened to the sides of the section. The 
use of half sheets has the same objections, 
The use of full sheets makes the cost a 
little more, but this is balanced by the 
greater readiness with which the bees 
begin work, by the more perfect combs 
built, and by the greater amount of 
honey stored. The foundation should be 








With this end in view I obtained some 


fastened to the section securely and 


evenly. To insure this result I have 
found it best to have the sections hot and 
the foundation warm; then with a foot- 
power press they can be rapidly and 
securely fastened. Most of the above 
will apply equally well to the large pro- 
ducer, and it is useless to write more for 
them, as they will nearly all have some 
method which suits their convenience, 
The price of foundation at which it would 
cease to be profitable to use it has not 
been reached, and so meeds no discus- 
sion at present. 

My advice to those contemplating the 
use of foundation the coming season is to 
study the above, and when they order 
their foundation to be very careful and 
order enough, and have it cut so as to 
cause them no vexation in years to come. 
It should be cut for wired frames onec- 
eighth inch less in length than the inside 
measurement of the frame, and one-fourth 
less in width than the depth of the 
frame.—H. W. Scort, Barre, Vt. 


THE GARDEN. 
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Pluckings. 


Early planting is necessary for a good 
crop of onions. 


Plant both early and late varieties of 
potatoes to be sure of a crop. 


Shallow planting of peas has been 
found to give the best results at the 
Utah Experiment Station. 


The Ohio raspberry is valuable for 
evaporating. On account of their 
hardiness, Turner and Thwack rasp- 
berries are reported suited to cultivation 
in sections unfavorable to fruit. 


A farmer says: “Last March I sowed 
a rich, sunny spot with early turnip and 
long scarlet radish seed, covering the 
soil at night with a sprinkle of straw, and 
raking it off warm days, until the plants 
were well up. The result was a crop 
away ahead of the regular sowing.” 


For peas the best fertilizer has a large 
per cent. of phosphoric acid aud potash, 
but not much nitrogen. Early kinds of 
peas are not expensive, and they may 
be planted as soon as the ground is 
thawed. Plant them on a ridge and cover 
deeply. In a few days the top earth 
should be raked off 





California Strawberry Culture. 


Epitor AMERICAN FarMeER: The 
great secrets of strawberry growing is to 
cultivate good varieties, keep your soil 
well enriched, and give a thorough culti- 
vation. There are no other varieties of 
fruits which pay so well as strawberry 
growing. Strawberry growers in Sacra- 
mento County, Cal., sometimes realize 
$2,000 per acre out of strawberries. 

The principle variety grown in Sacra- 
mento County is the Triumph De Gand. 
In Los Angeles County, where the Aus- 
tralian Everbearing strawberry is grown 
to such an extent, immense profits are 
realized from this variety. It is un- 
doubtedly the earliest strawberry of any 
value in cultivation. Fruiting in Janu- 
ary and February the strawberry growers 
there report 25 cents a pound, clear of 
all expenses. It is a No. 1 shipping va- 
riety. There are many varieties of 
strawberries which are great shippers, 
but are nothing but a mass of sub-acid 
pulp as regards flavor. 

California is far ahead of the East in 
raising superior strawberries. The best 
varieties grown here are the Triumph De 
Gand, Australian Everbearing, California 
Everbearing,Captain Jack, Honey Straw- 
berry, Sharpless, and Jessie. 

The Triumph De Gand is the ne plus 
ultra of all strawberries for long distance 
shipment. It is-a very heavy cropper, 
berries large, glossy, crimson, and very 
attractive in color; very high and supe- 
rior quality and very hardy. This vari- 
ety is grown here and shipped by the 
carload to New York and other Eastern 
cities, Season, medium to late. 

The Australian Everbearing was first 
introduced from Australia t} California 
by E. J. Baldwin about eight years ago. 
The berries of this variety are very large 
in size, of a splendid flavor, and a very 
beautiful, attractive, crimson color. It 
yields fruit all the season long in south- 
ern California, and bears heavy crop 
early in the season, which makes it ex- 
tremely valuable. An immense acreage 
is set to this plant in Los Angeles County. 
Plants of this variety are exceedingly 
scarce, and will be for some time to come. 
Young plants just set out will bear two 
good crops the same season. The first 
crop the berries are small, but increase 
in size as the plants get more firmly es- 
tablished. We predict a great future 
for this variety. 

The California Everbearing is undoubt- 
edly of Sharpless origin. The plants are 
of the largest size. The berries of this 
variety are probably as large as any 
strawberry grown. The color is a beau- 
tiful glowing, light red. They are ex- 
ceedingly firm-and deliciously flavored, 
immensely productive, and yields an 
abundance of berries until killed by 
frosts. This is a very superior variety 
in all respects. Plants of this variety 
are*very scarce. 

The Honey Strawberry (Red Alpine) 
is a native, wild variety, of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, California. It is 
similar or identical to the Red Alpine 
of Switzerland; the berries are oblong 
in shape, of an intense, glowing red, 
and possess a spicy, delightful, aromatic 
flavor, which makes them unriyalled for 
table use. They are small to medium 
size and bear heavy crop all the season 
long. They possess a very delightful 
fragrance and a few clusters of the ripe 
fruit will scent up a room better than 
any flowery boquet. Plants of this 
variety are very ornamental, 

Capt. Jack is a seedling of the famous 
old Wilson’s Albany. It is about 
double the size of the old Wilson and 
= far greater; the berries are of a 

ge size, possess a delightful flavor, 





have a very attractive, crimson color, 
and are good for 1,000 miles’ shipment ; 
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a very valuable variety for canneries 
and home use. . 

In California, strawberries are grown 
by the thousands of acres. The land 
should be thoroughly plowed, harrowed, 
and well fertilized beforehand. For 
fertilizing purposes, use common stable 
manure ; it is far preferable to any arti- 
ficial fertilizer. The rows for field 
culture may be either four, five, or six 
feet apart. A great deal depends upon 
the varieties planted and the lay of the 
land. Plants may be set 10 to 18 
inches apart in the rows. The matted 
row system pays best. Allow the rows 
to form about 12 inches wide. Stool 
rows produce the largest berries, but not 
so many of them. 

On the Pacific Coast, floods of water 
are given during the fruiting season, 
A clayey or adobe soil gives the 
largest berries and the least runners; 
the black, loamy soil gives superior ber- 
ries, but not so large, plants of which 
are more inclined to run.—S. L. Wats 
Kins, Grizzly Flats, Cal. 


— 





Potatoes. 


The following extracts are from @ 
aper by Mr. James Walsh, of Omaha, 
eb., read at a meeting of the Douglas 

County Farmers’ Institute, at Valley, 
Neb. : 

“ Having made potato growing a study 
for the past 20 years, I find that the fol- 
lowing method of culture has proved the 
most successful : 

“ Deep Fall plowing, and if covered 
with manure of any kind, so much the bet- 
ter. Plow again in the Spring, planting 
in every third furrow, taking care that 
every seed is placed in the proper place; 
in early varieties from 12 to 14 inches 
apart and four inches deep, each piece to 
be securely stuck in the side of the fur- 
row so as not to be displaced by the 
team walking. All such displaced seeds 
are worse than lost, as they get too deep, 
and are certain to be taken out by the 
cultivator. This I consider one of the 
most important features of potato culti- 
vation to place your seeds at a proper 
depth and to remain where placed. 

“After planting leave the ground un- 
disturbed until the rows of your vines 
can be plainly seen, then harrow thor- 
oughly. Three days after so doing cul- 
tivate, running the shovels very close to 
the vines, Throw the dirt well up to 
same, and continue to do so until the 
vines cover the ground. * * * 

“A large seed with one eye will 
do better than a small one with, 
several, In cutting seed make your 
pieces as nearly round as possible, as a 
small round piece has more substance 
than a large flat one. After cutting 
spread on the floor long enough to dry 
the cut part, then sack and allow to re 
main in the same at least two days be- 
fore planting. Be careful that your seed 
does not get heated after cutting, as 
heating is as bad as freezing. Never 
select your seed from where there has 
been frozen potatoes, as they have become 
chilled, and will not do well. It is 
equally as bad to select from those that 
have long sprouts. Do not expose your 
se@d to hot sun in the field while plant- 
ing, as they become dried and shriveled. 
* * * 

“In dry seasons flat cultivations will 
do better than hilling, but as a rule I 
prefer the latter.” 


>. 


Vermont Will Show Sheep and Sugar. 


Jarvis Hunt, the architect of the Ver- 
mont State building at Jackson Park, 
Chicago, II]., has designed two pavilions, 
one to be erected within the agricultural 
building and the other within the mines 
and mining building. Vermont is aim- 
ing to make the finest maple sugar dis 
play at the World’s Fair ever seen, 
Not less than $1,000 will be spent on 
the pavilion in the argicultural building 
within which the sugar will be exhibited. 
A communication from the Vermont 
Executive Committee announces that in 
addition to the displays within the agri- 
cultural and mines building much will 
be done. The dairy exhibit. will be of 
general interest, as there will be at least 
50 exhibitors, Fifty Morgan horses 
will be shown, including Gillig, Mack, 
and Thought. A selected flock of 100 
sheep will also be shown, together with 
25 head of Jersey and Ayrshire cattle. 








A petition was introduced in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, requiring four- 
wheeled draft vehicles, without springs, 
carrying 1,800 pounds, to have felloes 
two inches wide; those carrying over 
3,000 pounds, three inches; those carry- 
ing over 6,000 pounds, four inches. 
Vehicles with springs, carrying over 
3,000 pounds, to have wheels with rims 
not less than three inches in width, and 
two-wheeled vehicles carrying 2,000 

unds or less, rims three and a half 





inches wide, and if over 2,000 pounda, 
five inches wide. 
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SHALL COME. 


Greeting: This | 


paper is sent you 

that you may 

have an oppor- 

tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
eught to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 
fe hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
eall your neighbor's attention to the 


A FRE TICKET 


TO THE 





WORLD'S FAIR. 


All the readers of Tue American 
Farmer want to go to the World's 
Fair at Chicago, and we want to have 
them go. We will do more—vwe will 
give them solid help to get there. Ali 
we ask in return is that they should do 
some work in pushing the circulation of 
Tue Americas Farmer among their 
friends and acquaintances. This will 
be easy, for the paper is so good, so 
cheap, and so generally acceptable that 
it scarcely requires more than being 
brought to the notice of practical farm- 
ers in order to seeure their subscriptions. 

Our proposition is this: 

We will give a first-class round-trip 
ticket from any point in the United 
States to Chicago and return for a club 
of subscribers, proportionate to the dis- 
tance the point is from Chicago. 

This ticket will be for the most di- 
rect route between the two places, and 
it will have all the advaptages in re- 
gard to the time for which it will be 
good, length of stay in Chicago, speed 
of trains, etc., that any first-class ticket 
will have. In brief, it will be the best 
kind of a ticket, which will be a great 
superiority, as there will doubtless be 
many tickets offered by various parties 
which will be only for very slow trains, 
inferior cars, limited as to time, etc. 
Our tickets will all be for first-class, fast | 
trains, and have every privilege given 
the best class of tickets. 

The carrying out of this scheme in- 
volves an immense amount of corfe- 
spondence and clerical work on our 
part, and we are now preparing a 
sehedule of the sizes of clubs which we 
will require from different points. We 
will publish this as soon as completed, 
which may be some time hence. 

In the meanwhile, those who intend to 
work for these tickets should begin at 


ence. They can send in their sub | 


geribers as fast they obtain them, noti- 

fying us that they are for a * World's 

Fair Ticket,” and they will be properly 

eredited to them. If they afterward 

ehange their minds they can have the 

subscribers sent in applied on any other 
ium that we offer. 

We should very much like to have 
those who expect to get up clubs for 
these tickets write to us immediately of 
their intentions, as this will help us in 
making up our schedule. We will send 
them any number of sample copies they 
Wish to show friends and acquaintances 
in the work of soliciting subscribers. 


Remember, all names sent to 
eount on this offer must be yearly 
subscribers atSOcentseach. No 
subscriptions sent prior to April 1 
will count on this offer, 

We ask all our friends who want to 

to Chicago to go to work- at once. 

can easily secure a round-trip 

ticket by a little work in pushing the 

circulation of Toe American Farmer. 

Mark all communications “ W orld’s Fair 
Ticket,” and address 

- Toe American Farmer, 

1729 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. 0, 


WHOM THIS PAPER 


in its favor would be supplied by the 
attempt to corner No. 2 May wheat, 
which has been going on in Chicage for 
several weeks. 

A wumber of leading operators on 
the Board of ‘Trade in that city—hcaded 
by John and Michael Cudahy, who are 
very extensive pork packers—deter- 
mined to squeeze their fellow operators 
out of a large amount of money. They 
selected Ne. 2 May wheat as the lever 
with which to produce the pressure, and 
secured control of the greater part of 
the elevator and other grain storage 
reom in Chicago, They were successful 


| in forcing the price of the grain up to 


nearly 82 cents, and many supposed that 
they had the power to send it ap to be- 


| yond 90 cents, if they choose. 


Of course, not a cent of this advance 
went inte the pockets ef the farmers who 
raised the grain. If the price had gone 
to $2 no farmer would have been bene- 
fited, for the reason that he could not get 
his grain into Chicago, where he could 
deliver it to those who were paying the 
prices. The fellows inside the ring of 
operators in the Board of Trade make 
| the fellows outside of the ring pay the 
enhanced price. The price of No. 2 
May wheat remained undisturbed in 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kan- 
sas City, Duluth, Detroit, Toledo, Buffalo, 
and New York. On the other hand, the 
farmers suffered. The legitimate price 
of wheat for other months was forced 
down, by the manipulations of the 
clique, and the price of corn all over the 
world was made to suffer because the 
shorts in Chicago rushed the corn out of 
their bins at lowered prices, in order to 
fill up with wheat, and so reduce the 
amount which the bulls can squeeze 
out of them when settling day comes. 
| Oats were also forced down for the same 
| reason, and the whole produce business 
| was demoralized. In various ways the 
farmers of the country and the legitimate 
dealers have lost millions of dollars by 
this attempt of the “bulls” to squeeze 
the other clique. It was much the biggest 
corner ever attempted in the history of 
the country. The amount of wheat 
under the control of the “ bull” clique 
‘was variously estimated at from 11,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 bushels. 

As we go to press—March 30—the 
news comes that the “bulls” have sus- 
tained a partial defeat, the price of No. 
2 May breaking about seven cents, but 
recovering so that at the close the re- 
duction was only two and one-half 
cents. 

Whether the bulls can recover from 
this and force the price up again is a 
matter of the most imtense interest in 
Chicago at this moment. Substantially, 
all the large operators in Chicago are in 
the thing deeply on one side or the 
other, and this is true of many of the 
railroads, the Chicago & Northwestern 
having the largest holdings. Of course, 
bebind the big operators are a myriad 
of smaller fry, running down to the 
dry-goods clerk in some little town, who 
has invested-a $5 bill that be cannot 
spare through the medium of the 
nearest bucket-shop. 

The whole affair has not only been 
immensely injurious to real producers, 





munity. —_ 

We have another experience showing 
the shifting line to the north, beyond 
which alfalfa will not do well As we 
have previously said, the New York Ex- 
periment Station makes a general 
recommendation that the plant is suited 
to that State, but the Vermont Experi- 
ment Station reports a complete failure, 
the plant growing well until the first 
snow, but being Winter-killed before 
again uncovered. On the other hand 
alfalfa does very well on the Laramie 
plains in Wyoming, where the weather 
is so cool that corn will not mature fur- 
ther than roasting ears, and the mercury 
sometimes drops to 30° below zero. 
Alfalfa is there classed with timothy 
and red top as the best material for hay, 
and yields of from five to nine tons per 
acre are reported from Natrona County. 
The usnal practice is to sow it with oats, 
thus gaining one extra crop. The oat 
stubble, and the young alfalfa hold the 
snow for protection the first Winter. 
For this reason the aftermath is never 
pastured. ii 

Tan Liverpool Corn Trade News 
estimates the supply of breadstuffs in 
America and Europe at 11,000,000 
bushels more than reported one year 
age. The quantity in Europe is 13,- 
000,000 bushels les, and that in 
America 24,000,000 bushels more, 
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THE CHICAGO WHEAT CORNER. | “FARMING 100 YEARS HENCE.” 


Were the Anti-Option Bill now. be- | 
fore Congress some strong object-lessons | 


but has been demoralizing to the com- 
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Hon. J. M. Rusk, late Secretary of 
Agriculture, has an interesting article 


under this head in the North American. 
He recalls the’ 


Review for March. 
wonderful changes that he has seen since 
he began life on an Ohio farm. Im that 
time our population ‘has increased from 
17,000,000 to 62,000,000, while the 
population of our cities has increased far 
beyond their proportion to the general 
increase. The possibilities of wealth- 
getting im these have drawn from agri- 
culture many of the brainiest of our 
young Americans, besides great numbers | 
of others not se brainy, whe have been 
persuaded te abandon the certainty of 
moderate well-being in the country for 
the delusive chances of fortune im the | 
cities. The places of these have been 
taken by foreigners, so that the farming 
population has changed in character as 
mach as that of the cities. He belicyes, 
however, that the changes in the future 
will be less marked than in the past. 


Should our population increase as rapidly 
during the coming 100 years as in the past 50 
it will be at the end of that period not less 
than 400,000,000. I think it will not so in- 
crease; for one thing, we will wot have the same 
inducements to offer te immigrants. When 
the price of land goes up, as it is bound to do, 
and its acquisition requires more money, 
when more capital is requiced to undertake 
farming, except on the smallest scale, and 
trnek farms near cities bring a high rent and 
call for the greatest intelligence as well as in- 
dustry en the part of the farmer. ene of the 
chief inducements to foreigners to seek our 
shores, namely, fhe acquisition of farms of 
their own, will disyppear. At the same time 
the literal tendenciesof ali vivilized countries, 
even under monarchical governments, will 
lessen the number of those who leave the 
older countries for the sake of greater politi- 
cal freedom. Immigration to the United 
States will consist mere and more of a few 
comparatively well-to-do persons seeking op- 
portunities for the profitable investment of a 
small capital, and who, possessing some edu- 
cation and training in the art of self-govern- 
ment, will readily amalgamate with our own 
people; or of the poorest classes well content 
to serve for a time in the ranks of labor, pro- 
vided the rate of wages is high enough to re- 
ward their frugality with moderate savings. 


Gen. Rusk strongly disclaims any 
hostility to immigration. On the field 
of battle, as of labor, he has found for- 
eign immigrants doing their duty he- 
roically and creditably, side by side 
with citizens of native birth. It is not 
desirable to forbid immigration, but it 
is our duty to control it. He wants 
every honest, hard-working man wel- 
comed, but the criminal and pauper 
classes and the political maniacs, who 
have declared themselves the enemies 
to all society and Government, should 
be excluded. 

He thinks that the most remarkable 
change in the character of our agri- 
culture will be that every foot of land 
in the country, save what is absolutely 
untillable and what is necessarily de- 
voted to mine and forest, will be culti- 
vated to supply food for the 400,000,- 
000 people in the country. More 
bushels of wheat will be needed than 


we now raise of corn. Our acres must 


wer we By) 


sight in the growers’ hands, and it will 


ee we 


q : ' 
by good, smooth, well-kept roads, bor- | 
dered with shadé trees and available for | 


travel at all seasons On many of the 


te facilitate supinbility. The telephone 
will be found'‘in every farmhouse, and 
there will be daily! delivery of mail to 
practically every house. 


The residents’ in the country will vie in’ 
culture and education with the corresponding | 
classes im the cities, while with the disapperr- | 
ance of the may inconveniences which now | 
prejudice the wealthy against country life, the | 
business and professional men will look for- 
ward to the ucquisition of wealth as a means | 
for securing « home in the country where 
they can end their days in peace and comfort. | 
No one questions the healthfulnessof country | 
life and its many advantages so far as physi- 
cal well being is concerned over the city, and | 
when the corntry home is equal in eenfort | 
and culture to that ef the city ne argument | 
= he needed to prove its superiority ‘to the | 

er. ; 





THE COTTON CROP. 

In spite of powerful influences to the’ 
contrary, the cotton market is depressed, 
and, it seems to us, unwarrattably 80. | 
There are many reasons why it should | 
have been much stronger. In the first 
place, the long strike of the English 
cotton spinners was settled last Monday, | 
and it was confidently expected that | 
this would bring about an increased de- | 
mand for cotton, which would stiffen up’ 
the market very notably. 

Next, Bradstreet, after a careful con-' 
sideration of reports received from 
1,975 Southern towns in 10 cotton-, 
growing States, arrived at the con- | 
clusion that the crop would be much 
smaller than heretofore estimated; in 
fact, less than 6,500,000 bales The’ 
process by which the agency obtained 
this conclusion was by comparison with 
similar data for the previous crop year, 
thas : 

Bales. 


In sight Feb. 28, 1892..........% . 


Add held at 900 towns in 1992............ 508,089 
Giving in sight at close of February, 


Total cropin 1891-2 
Leaving amount in country last year 
which afterward came in eight 


This was 6.3 per cent. of the total 
crop of 1891-’2, Using a like method 
of comparison this season, the following 


is the result : 


Bales. 
In sight Feb. 28, 1803 
Add held at 900 towns in 1893 


If, as was the case last year, there is 
still six per cent. of the crop out of | 


be sent out later, there would have to 
be 588,000 bales added to the above 
figures, making the total crop 6,476,000 
But in one-third of the towns 
which last year had cotton on hand 


bales. 


there is none this year, and assuming 
that this is equally truc of’ the plante- 
tions, the stock to come into sight would 
have to be reduced to 258,000 bales, 
making the total crop only 6,346,000 
bales. 

Thirdly, there is a very strong move- 





supply $500,000,000 worth of sugar, | 
from cane, sorghum, er beets. Science } 
will teach us how to develop the prac- 
tice of catile-feeding until instead of | 
having, as now, four acres support one | 
cow, we shall make one acre support | 
four cows. Waste products will be | 
utilized in a hundred ways not now | 
dreamed of, and the prevention of in- | 
jury by disease or insects will add im- 
mensely to our aggregate productiveness. 

Land will become’ immensely valu- 
able, and the best inheritance a man 
can leave to his family are broad, fer- 
tile acres. 

Farming in the future will require 
brain power and business qualifications 
of the highest order. It will demand a 
better scientific education than is re- 
quired for a merchant, banker, or hw- 
yer. The successful farmer will be a 
man who would succeed im any other 
business. 

The changes in agricultural methods 
will be brought about by a wide knowl- 
edge and application of scientific princi- 
ples. Farming implements will not be 
improved very much, but there will be an 
extended use of steam and electricity in 
farming operations. The idea that rain- 
fall can be controlled by explosives has 
been thoroughly exploded. Demand for 
new products will bring about many 
changes, and there will be a great tend- 
ency to specialization in products that 
are particularly adapted to certain soils 
and climate. There will probably be 
great reductions in the cost of transpor- 
tation of products. We will probably 
not export much food products, except 
in a concentrated form, consequently our 
trade will be interstate rather than inter- 
national. 

The average size of farms will be con- 
siderably less than now, though there 
will still be many large farms, There 
will consequently be less isolation in 
in farm life than at present, and this 





isolation will be still further diminished 


ment in the South in the direction of re- 
ducing the cotton acreage. Newspapers 
and leading men have constantly urged 
this upon the planters, and several im- 
portant meetings have been held in 
the interest of such a movement. There 
is no doubt that this will have more 
result than usually comes of similar agi- 
The people of the South are | 
finding that there are other crops which | 


tations. 


bring greater and surer profits than cot- 
ton, and they are going into them more 
Every reflecting 
man knows that we cannot go on increas- 


and more every year. 


ing our cotton acreage a8 we have done 
in the past 20 years without provoking 
disaster. In 1872 we had but 7,557,579 
acres in cotton, and in 1891 this had in- 
creased to 19,018,460 acres. Last year 
the acreage in the South was over 3,000,- 
000 acres less than the previous year. 
Though many calculate that there will 
be an extension of 10 per cent. in the 
acreage planted this year, we cannot be- 
lieve that this will be so in the face of 
the determined efforts made to reduce 
the acreage. 

In spite of all this the cotton market 
in New York and Liverpool has been 
very much disturbed during the past 
fortnight, with the bulls vainly attempt- 
ing to hold their own against the assaults 
of the bears. The supply of cotton in 
Liverpool is very large, having been 
amassed in constant anticipation of the 
close of the great strike. There is an 
impression that the thing was overdone, 
and the manufacturers are showing no 
eagerness to lay in stocks. They feel 
that they are masters of the situation, 
and can have ail the cotton they waat, 
at any time they want, and at substanti- 
aliy their own prices. 

In the meanwhile the bears are work- 
ing to the utmost the stories about greatly 
increased acreage in America, enormous 
purchases of fertilizers by planters, great 
improvements in machinery and methods 


principle roads there will be electric cars ' 


| we will shear this year, besides fully as 


re Me - 5, * 


production more profitable, even at low 
prices. Under the influences of these 


fallen off heavily nearly every day. We 
believe, however, that this movement 
has spent its force, and that there will 


| Seon ‘be a change for the better. 





THE WOOL CLIP OF 1893. 
It is calculated that the wool clip this 
year will be the greatest in the history 


| of the country. The figures have been 


pinced at 350,000,000 pounds. The 
greatest clip of any previous year was. 
in 1884, when iit reached $37,000,000 
pounds. Then the disastrous tariff re- | 
duction of 1883 began to show its’ 


| effects, and tthe mumber of sheep aad | 
| the production ef wool fell off alarm. 


ingly. Since the passage of the McKin- | 
ley Bill the number of sheep has in- 
oneased ™m the most gratifying manner. 
On the ist of January, 1892, there 
were officially reported 44,938,365 
sheep in the country, while the report | 
of the Statistical Bureau of the Agri- 


m 12 months of 2,335,188. This means | 
an increase in the wool production over 
that of last year of from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 pounds. 

But, large as this clip will be, it will 
still be far from supplying the needs of 
our people. We are the greatest wool 
users in the world, not only collectively 
but imdividually. Last year we im- 
ported 168,000,000 pounds of foreign 
wool, which was 40,000,000 pounds 
more than the imports of the previous 
year. We will, consequently, need the 
whole of the 350,000,000 pounds which 


much foreign wool as we imported last 
year. 

The prosperity of this country can be 
best advanced by making sure that 
every pound of wool our people use 
shall be raised at home. We must have 
no tinkering with the wool tariff. 


WOW TO BEGIN SHEEP RAISING. 
Although there is discovered some indi- 





cations of discouragement and abandon- 
ing sheep raising in this country, es- 
pecially, in fact, only where wool is re- 
garded as the main item of interest, 


the prices have greatly weakened and 


cultural Department for Jan. 1, 1893, | 


ton seed, which will help make cotton | do more wisely and better what their 
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fathers have failed tode. ‘The oppor- 
tunities are all arownd them, and sheep 
must lead the way. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 
is at Washington—a» sentinel on the 
watch-towers, to guard the farmers’ in- 
terests. ‘it ¢hould have the support of 
every farmer in the country, for it is a 
faithful serfinel and champion, always 





Sean 
Washington should become 

b a& power fi grey 
throughout the whole uniry. ‘Vor THe 
AMERICAN FARMER J predict a bright and 
j Usefal future. —Jas. McCRAck EX, Frostiinne 
Jefferson County, Pa. . 


T received the watch in 
j 1 : good running sre, 
j It is a good timekeeper, and I am wel! p}, aa 

with it.—J. W. J., Boothsville, W. Vy 

I received my watch in good shape 

ki " ene, 0 very 
well pledsed with it, and think it « duis ~ 
| Withe Kimehart, Marion County, W. Vy 
ived my watch and it is al! right. ; 

| and keeps time. The watch is creating 
something of a craze. I think | 


can send ap 


im 2 dow days for about five more _} 
Shelby Til. ici 


, 
on duty, always ready to defend the in| “ane | god shape and am 


terests of the hushandmen of the 
country agaims=t the machinations of the 


against those who produce the wealth of 
the country. 


a 
=. 





Ar no time in the history of the sheep | 
industry of this country have natural | 


conditions been so carefully recognized | 
The old-time carelessness in the 


as now. 
selection, breeding, and management of 
sheep ‘has given way to more rational, : 
common sense and exact views and 
methods. Sheep raisers are following 





eRe mente: bal tenes tecseinl! ing breeds to purposes and situations. 
during 1892 to 47,273,553, an increase | 


| the prices of beef and mutton. 





there are as many beginners in keeping 
sheep as has been noticed in the last 
decade. 


mutton in every village, town, and city 
throughout the country. The people 
would take more mutton if they could 
get it. Everything that is good goes to 
the cities, and even they cannot get as 


much as they want. 





This shows the 


to the people of this country. 

It is time to look upon sheep as of } 
prime importance, and cast about for | 
every means that may help in raising 


| them without unduly encroaching upon 


agricultural lands. The thin hill lands, 
the rocky lands, the mountain tops and | 
slopes can be relied upon to produce | 
pasturage for flocks. These 
lands that may be considered waste. 
All should be devoted to flocks. 

Young men, men with small means, 
can buy these lands, and with due in- 
telligence and industry lay broad, safe 


foundations for present and future pros- 
perity. 


fertile lands that they may raise corn and | 


Everybody wants the rich, | 


wheat and compete with the virgin soils 
of the West. Why not cease this eternal 
anxiety to raise what everybody else 
raises, and make new opportunities; why 
not develop the possibilities around the 
home than contend on old lines or rush 
out West to take uncertain chances. The 
old lines of thought are already giving 
way to better ways and newer practices. 
It is not always that experience is a 
qualification to these new ventures, but 
they are by men who see from a business 
standpoint what can be done, and at once 
set about the work successfully. 

These thin lands, although not agri- 
cultural lands in the truest sense, are so 
near grain producing lands that a supply 
of Winter feed may be readily secured. 
The Summer pasturage is of the first im- 
portance, and if provident uses be made 
of manure the Winter forage may soon 
be produced on the thinnest, poorest 
lands. It may require some independence 
of character, some test of enterprise to 
stop and think what could be done in a 
young man who would plod along in the 
old ruts so long pursued by ancestral, 
venerated parents. Many a young man 
thinks it humiliating to do what his 
parents would not; but should he 
abandon what his judgment approves? 





of cultivation, and the high prices of cot- 


| cotton, and Senators P. 
| burn to inquire into wheat, oats, etc. Each 
'y*..-; 2 ° . . . 

This is due to the growing demand for | committee will begin work as soon as the 


| with the merits of American corn as an arti- 
grewing importance of the sheep business | cle of food. 


| it, yet the announcement that jhe resignation 


| putside of the walls of the Agricuitural De- 
are not; partment. In the first place, the collection 
| and arrangement of the agricultural statistics 


| erganjzer. 


| advance of the public, er to have them ma- 
| nipulated to suit their own purposes. 


_monetary temptations to swerve from_ the 





It is the young men who are expected to 


horse, cattle, and swine raisers in select- | 


Experience shows differences in results 
that cannot be accounted for in breeds 
and management. The causes must be 
looked for in other directions. The soil, 
the chmate, the geological and chemical 
constiuents, the lay of the land, the shade 
and sunshine, all have their influences 
upon animal and vegetable life, despite 
the skill and industry of man. The high 
prices of hog meats are already affecting 


—— _— 





Tar Wyoming farmers are having ex- 
cellent success with rape, which is one of 
the very best of forage plants for cold 
countries. Sheep and cattle fatten very 
rapidly on the rich, green leaves. Tne 
AmericaN Farmer was the first agri- 
cultural paper in this country to call 
attention to the value of this plant. 





Art date of going to press—March 
30—the indications point to a moderate 


advance in the price of wheat. 
anne 


PERSONAL. 


Secretary Morton has appointed the follow- 
ing State Statistical Agentsof the Agricultural 
Department: George L. Fryer, Tennessce; 
Frank A. Dilatush, Iilinois; L. M. Fay, Wis- 
consin; A. S. Mercer, Wyoming. 

Under a resolution of the Senate directing 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
investigate the causes ofagricultural depression 
in the United States, Senators George, Bate, 
and Proctor have been agsigned to investigate 
r, Reach, and Wash- 


Senate adjourns. 


March 20, Col. D. J. Murphy (‘‘Corncake 
Maurphy’’) retarned toConstantinople, Turkey, 
from a trip to Berlin, which he had made in the 
interest of American corn, and gave a ‘corn 
dinner’’ to 50 scientific nen and leading agri- 
culturists. Von. C. EK. Carr, United States 
Minister to Denmark, presided. The object 
of the feast was to make the guests acquainted 


Thongh they had good reason to anticipate 


of Statistician Dodge has been demanded by 
Secretary Morton, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, will be received with regret by a wide | 
circle of people. As to Mr. Dodge's ability 
and integrity there is and there can be no 
question. He has held the position from 
which he has becn asked to retire for 34 vears, 
and- in that time has actually created the 
bureau, and given it the honorable position it 
has in the estimation of the country. How 
great this work was cannot be appreciated 


of so great a country as this mast necessarily 
be a work of the highest difficulty, and call 
for unusual ability as a statistician and an 
Then, if the stutistics were re- 
liable, they became of immense importance to 
the grain and produce gamblers, and these 
would spare no money or effort to get them in 


No 
- 
oflicer of the Government was subject to such 


direct forthright of duty. Itisto Mr. Dodge’s 
infinite credit that among all the criticisms 
which have showered upon him there has 
never been one which impugned his integrity. 
It was inevitable that he should come sharply 
into collision with organizations and interests 
which wanted his statistics to read otherwise 
than they did. If he showed that the crop 
prospects were good, o1 that there was a large 
amount of grain or other produce in the 
country, the “bulls” among the produce 
gamblers would fight him; it he showed the 
reverse, the “ bears *’ wonkd make a savage on- 
slaught. Of late some produce exchanges 
west of the Mississippi, led by the St Louis 
Produce Exchange, have been making a de- 
termined fight against him, and carried this 
into Congress. 1t was to be expected that he 
would be one of the first victims of the guillo- 
tine under the new administration. He 
retires from his position April 1. 

Mr. Dodge will be succeeded as Statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture by Hon. 
Henry A. Robertson, Labor Commissioner of 
Mia@migan. Judge Robertson has made mach 
reputation as a statistician, and his reports as 
Laber Commissioner have been highly com- 
mended. His uppointment was strongly 
urged by Don M. Dickinson, of Michigan, and 
Mr. Thurber, Private Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. 


———n OS 


COMPLIMENTS. 


THE AMERICAN FARMEL is the best all- 
around agricultural paper I ever saw, and 
ought to be in the hauds of all farmers. — 
JENNIE ATCHLEY, Greenville, Tex. 

I have read carefully every number of your 
paper received, and find it a first-class agri- 
eultural paper in every respect. 1 find the 
sheep and wool column particularly good and 
interesting. —J.J. ENGLAND, Caro, Mich, 

I consider THE AMERIC \N FARMER a very 
valuable publication, and one worthy of “‘the 
place of honor” in every farmer's family or 
the home of others——GEORGE A. NOBLE, 
Brockport, N. Y. 

I am pleased with your paper, and the 


looks 
{ ‘atetloo, N, Y. 
are comapimme fer their own benciit | 


in 
RS 


with 
i have one 
better and 


it is a good time. 
lar to it, but this 
costa less. —P. J K., 


I received the watch all right and Hike it 
wery wech.—Thomas Barlow, Cerro Gorin 
County, Iowa. 

I received the watch and was glad to crt jt 
{ can find mo fault with it, as it is just as ea 


| Tepresented it to be.—Herbert F. Corry, Ohio 


I received your watch in perfect orde: and 
am well pleased with it. It is keeping good 
time, and [ would not take double the amount 
for #t that 1 gave. I will show it to lny 
friends and will try to introduce your paper 
ia our community.—S. J. Davis, Virginia 

J received my watch and was well pleased 
with it; many thanks. I am very muck 
pleased with the paper also.—Inez Hudson 
Georgia. 

I received my watch in due time and om 
well pleased with it in quality and style and 
aS a good timepiece, THE AMEKIC Ay 
FARMER pleases us all.—Clarenco A. Stevie 
Kalkaska, Mich, : 


The premium watch and paper came duly 
to hand, and 1 am well pleased with both ~ 
Frederick Bramer, Bollinger County, Mo 

The watch that you sent me was received 
yesterday. I am very well pleased with it 
I think it a good watch for the money. —S. (). 
E. Albertis, Kansas, : 


_ My father thinks Tom AMERICAN Farure 
is just the paper that every farmer in America 
should read.—Bernhardt Haschen. West Hick 
ory, Pa. 

The watch came to me all safe some 
days ago. I think it a dandy, and as to the 
paper I think it is the very one every farmer 
should have.—J. E. Galloway, North Caro- 
lina. : 

Your paper is first-class —~G. F. Cooper, 
Kentuahy.” ste 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL: OR, ) WOMAN ILA. 
LARGE. By a a Pu inhed ~ 
J.S8. Ogilvie, New York. ‘Price, 25 vents 
This is a story intense in human interest, 

and embracing a theory as to the principal 

cause of abject poverty and the remedy there- 
for. The story itself illustrates the theme, 
and there are introduced some strong argn- 
ments in support of the proposition advanced, 
viz., that propagation beyond provision for 
support is the evil which, productive of deati- 
tution and criminality, is the great burden of 
society, 

Notes. 


Georg@S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y., has 
gotten out a descriptive catalog of American 
grapevines, smali finits, plants, etc., which 
will be sent free to any address. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for April is 
full of good matter and telling illustrations, 
It has a beautiful chromo for a tromtispicce, 
Published at 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The P. C. Lewis Manufacturing Co., Cats 
kill, N. Y., manufacturers of spraying owt” 
fits, have gotien out a very interesting book 
about spraying fruit trees, which will be 

free to any address. 

The fiction in Harper’s Magazine for Apgil 

will include short stories by Rebecca Hardt 
Davis, Howard Pyle, and Thomas Nelson 
Page, and the continuation of the two power- 
ful serials, ‘‘The Refugees,’’ by A. Conan 
Doyle, and ‘‘Horace Chase,’’ by Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. 
Worthington’s INustrated Magazine for 
April leads off with an interesting article on 
‘‘American Warships of To-day,’’ which is 
profusely and handsomely illustrated.  Be- 
sides this it has a fine array of other articles, 
most of them illustrated. Published at 
Hartford, Conn. Price, 25 cents a number, 
or $2.50 a year. 

The number of Harper's Weekly published 
March 15 presents a series of interesting and 
accurate illustrations of scenes at the imau- 
guration of President Cleveland, prepared by 
stat? artists sent to Washington for that pur- 
pose. These illustrations include views of 
the inaugural ceremonies, of the inaugura- 
tion hall, ete., and are accompanied by ap- 
propriate descriptive comment. 


Harper’s Bazar for March 18 is an Easter 
number, presenting a rare variety of interest- 
ing and beautiful features. The fiction in- 
cludes, besides the continnation of Mr. 
Besant’s serial, ‘‘The Rebel Queen,”’ a new 
story by Mary E. Wilkins, entitled ‘‘ Betsey 
Somerset,’’ and a characteristic Easter sketch 
called ‘‘ Apple Jonathan,’’ written by Aamie 
Trambuill Slosson. There is a timely article, 
entitled “ Holy Week in Malta,’’ by Isa Car- 
rington Cabell, and Margaret E. Sangster will 
contribute an “Easter Idyl,’’? which is ao- 
companied by a beautiful engraving from @ 
drawing by W. H. Hyde. 


Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 
Cortlandt street, New York City, have issued 
their catalog for the season, and is beth 
unique and practical in itself, and proves the 
merited distinction which this house holds 
of being first and foremost in all its depart- 
ures. The front cover-page is in bronze, il- 
lumined by beautiful red and white poppies, 
and underneath showing the landing of Co- 
lumbns, the back-cover a well-gotton-up de- 
sing of a lawn bordering on a lake, showing 
the mansion in the distance. This is 4% 
handsome a catalog as has been issued this 
year, and is costly, and for this reason is only 
sent on receipt of 25 cents, which amount, 
however, can in all cases be deducted from 
the first order sent them. 


The Art Aspects of the World’s Fair, as set 
forth by Isabel McDongall in the leading il- 
lustrated article in Frank Leslie's Popwlar 
Monthly for April, make a beautiful and im- 
pressive showing of the wonderful White City 
at Chicago. Two other articles in this 
number especially noteworthy from a pictorial 
point of view, in addition to their literary 
interest, are Dr. Popoff’s Russian Folk Songs 
and Charlotte Coursen’s Bavarian Highlands 
From Ashes to Palms is a study in Lenten 
lore, with some curious illustrations of 
Paschal cnstoms in Europe. Other attractive 
illustrated papers are: Birds in Flocks, \ “° 
lestial Farm on Long Island, The Symi bes 
of Lines, and ex-Mayor Oakey Hall's re" 
niscences of the New York Fanny Kem!e. 
A second installment of Etta W. Pierce's 0° 
serial story, Jack o’ the Light, is given, ‘© 
gether with short tales and sketches. 





Answer to Inquiries. 


Cc. B. C. Gustavis, Tromball County, O.: 
1. While the Pole-Angus has never mace «a 
enviable milk record in America, the )0Ty of 
award at the last British exhibit gave to one 
of that breed first rank asa milker. It seems 
to be the opinion of many stockmen that the 
breed js susceptible of breeding to a fine milk 

ucing state. 2. Put on a shingle roof. 
If your cow barn is as warm as it ought to be 
there will always in cold weather be a dif- 
ference between the temperature of the two 
sides of the roof. In spite of the greatest 
care in ventilation the frost will form on the 








clean, capable manner in which it is edited. 
An agricultural paper properly published in 


inside and soouer or later corrode the roof 
Eb. 
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"INDIAN CORN. 


General Principles Governing 
its Successful Culture. 


—_e———— 


BY G. BH. TURNER. 


_——— 
* 


\ HE OBTAINING 
+ of maximum crops 
of this important 
staple with a mini- 
mum amount of 
labor and expense 
has been im the 

is at present, 
and will be far in 
the indefinite future 
the sine qua non of 
pete + agricult- 
In this vast country we find great 
aliflerences of climate, of heat and cold, 
of humidity, and aridity ; great differences 
of soil, from a bed of almost pure sand 
to the most tenacious of clays, and vary- 
ing im fertility from the huckleberry 
ridges of pure white sand, or the mulatto 
clays with their single inch of soil to the 
almost exhaustless prairie soils and allu- 
The annual precipitation like- 
wise varies from, in the far West and 
Southwest, almost nothing to the 28 
inches of the North and 60 inches of the 
South. 

These diverse conditions and influ- 
ences tend to bring about a diversity of 
opinions and practices in regard to 


BEST METHODS OF CULTIVATION, 


fertilization, ete. This is as it should be. 
“(Circumstances alter cases.” Man is a 
creature of circumstance, and 
the happy faculty of adapting himsel 
to even the most adverse circumstances. 
Our object in writing this article is not 
t» stimulate or increase this faculty or 
spirit of adaptiveness, but to assist the 
reader in rising above difficulties and 
circumstances and in conquering them. 
For this reason we propose to confine 
ourselves not to opinions or practices, but 
to principles. Opinions differ, practices 
differ, but the great general principles of 
agriculture in general, and corn culture 
in particular, remain identically the 
same, through cold and heat, humidity 
or aridity, on sandy, on clay, on prairie, 
on upland, or on the exhaustless alluvial 
soils of the Mississippi and other valleys 
in the populous East, the boundless 
West, the chilly North, or the sunny 





ure. 


vials, 


South. Everywhere principles are un- 
bending : it is practice that must be 


made to bend. 
The essentials in order to produce 


THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF CORN 


with least labor and at least expense are 
good seed, fertile soil, heat, moisture not 
in excess, and thorough cultivation at 


{ 


inches is better after the ground becomes 
warm and dry. In check culture, hills 
four feet apart each way, with three 
stalks to the hill; drill culture, rows 
four feet apart, 12 to 13, and even 48 
inches apart in drill is sufficient for the 
very richest of land. The poverty or 
fertility of soil, with its ability to obtain 
and retain moisture, climate and annual 
precipitation, also variety planted, are 
all important factors in deciding as to 
best distance to plant in each individual 
case. 

Whatever plan or 

SYSTEM OF CULTURE 

may obtain in any particular section it 
should begin early and continue late, 
with the first workings deep as practica- 
ble and the last working shallow as pos- 
sible. Cultivation should commence 
with a thorough harrowing as soon as 
the first stalk shows its head above ground, 
and where possible and practicable corn 
should be worked every week until the 
ears hang out in the middles. These 
late but shallow workings are just ex- 
actly what it takes t@ make the corn 
spread itself and do its level best. They 
not only keep the weeds down and give 
the soil an opportunity to absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere as well as that from 
the sun, but by them the latent (or in- 
soluble) fertility is brought into an ac- 
tive (or readily soluble) state, giving 
the roots a chance to breathe and to feed 
at one and the same time and by the one 
operation ; also by keeping a mulch of 
loose dirt continually on the surface they 
tend to retain moisture from one rain to 
the next, obviating to a great extent the 
ill effects of drouth. 

I really believe from actual observa- 
tion that the corn crop of the United 
States would be fully 

ONE-FOURTH LARGER ANNUALLY 
were it not that it is universally lait by 
too soon. Cultivation in many instances 
ceases from two to six weeks too soon for 
best results. It can easily get too wet, 
but never too dry to work corn to ad- 
vantage. The dryer the weather, the 
greater the necessity for frequent but 
shallow culture. After a long continued 
spell of wet weather, or in time of exces- 
sive drouth, we have repeatedly derived 
great advantage from cultivating every 
alternate middle. 

This practice after a long wet spell 
allows one to get over their crop with 
double speed. In dry weather it pre- 
vents the mutilation of the corn roots on 
both sides at once, and allows it time to 
recuperate before the other middles are 
worked ; while the probabilities are much 
greater that the eorn will receive at least 
a partial working at a time when it 
would be calculated to do the most good, 
oftentimes preventing what would other- 
wise have been a total failure. 

In cultivating corn 


ALL CLODS SHOULD BE BROKEN 
and the soil thoroughly fined so that the 





the right time. Corn is a voracious 
feeder, but it is likewise a wonderful 
yiclder, and when ground is in a fertile 
condition (if not naturally so it must be 
made so by art), kept clean, loose, open, 
mellow, and porous by frequent cultiva- 
tion, no cultivated plant will respond so 
liberally nor so quickly as Indian corn. 
As nearly as possible, corn should be 
cultivated before it is planted. This 
means deep and thorough plowing, with 
thorough fining of the soil by the use of 
the harrow before planting. 

Corn needs a warm and dry soil; if 
not so by nature, it must be made so by 
thorough drainage before the best re- 
sults can be secured. It will not stand 
wet feet long at a time, especially while 
young, without irreparable injury. 

A BLACK, LOAMY SOIL 


is undoubtedly the best for corn. When 
not so naturally, it can be made to ap- 
proximate this condition by the turning 
under in the Fall of a clover, timothy, 
or other heavy sod, or a heavy growth 


of cow peas, with a liberal application of | 


barnyard or stable manure applied in 
Fall or during Winter. Never put it 
off till Spring, as the land is seriously 
damaged by the tramping and cutting 
up of the sett ground incident to haul- 
ing when it is wet. Whatever may be 
said of chemical fertilizers (and they 
are hard to beat), it is an undisputed 
fact that stable or barnyard manure, 
with a crop of cow peas or clover 
turned under, are the best and cheapest 
(best because cheapest, and cheapest 
because it is a product of every well 
ordered farm and does not have to be 
purchased ) fertilizers ever put on-land 
for corn. They never have failed 
throughout the corn States of paying a 
good profit. 


THESE LEGUMINOUS S8ODS - 
not only furnish humus in abundance, 
but also nitrogen, and in a cheaper form 
than can possibly be obtained in any 
other manner. As 100 bushels of corn 
(including stover) abstract about 154 
pounds of potash and 64 pounds of 
phosphoric acid from the soil, and as 
the amount of these important constit- 
uents contained in the sod and stable 
and barnyard manure applied are not 
sufficient for the requirements of the 
crop, these elements should, wherever 
practicable, be applied in the form of 
commercial fertilizers. If this is neg- 
lected, an impoverished, exhausted soil 
must be the inevitable result. In select- 
ing corn for earliness, the best place to 
make the selection is in the field. For 
productiveness, I prefer to select at the 
crib, choosing the best matured, most 
fully developed ears, with deep grain, 
reasonably small cob, a little over 
medium length and weight. As to 
color, 

THE WHITE 18 PREFERABLE 
for bread and for market, being a little 
higher in price. The low is uni- 
versally preferred for stock feeding, 

Too early planting should be avoided, 
There is but little to gain and a great 
deal to lose in planting before the 
ground is sutticlently warm to Insure 
speedy gerinination, 

One and one-half inches is sufficiently 
deep to plant early in the season. Three 


fimbriated extremities of the feeding 
roots can readily lay hold of all the ele- 
ments of fertility needed in order to the 
formation of a perfect plant.—*first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear.” 

In planting be sure to be liberal with 
the seed. It is far better to have some 
surplus to cut up than it is to be forced 
to replant or plant anew. It is seldom 
| that replants do anything. Transplant- 
ing is far superior to replanting, the corn 
is all the same age, the same size, and 
can be worked alike, which is not the 
case when it is several different sizes, as 
would be the case where it is replanted. 
Land cannot be made too rich for corn. 
The richer the land the larger the vari- 
eties that may be planted, the thicker it 
may be left in the hill or drill, the less 
the amount of cultivation necessary, the 
greater the product, and as a consequence 
the less the cost or expense. 

Parming in Central Iowa. 

EprTok AMERICAN FARMER: Our section 
of country is one of the very best, not only in 
Iowa, but in the West. The land is a high, 
rolling prairie with rich black soil. The sur- 
face of the country along the streams, how- 
ever, is broken, covered with timber, and 
underlaid with coal. Both wood and coal are 
cheap. The broken lands along the streams 
when cleared soon become seeded to blue 
grass and make excellent pastures. Our 
farmers are making good headway in raising 
improved breeds of horses, cattle, and hogs. 
Horses sell for from $50 to $150 per head ; 
average milk cows at $25 to $35 per head. 
Hogs are at present high. Brood sows have 
sold the last Winter as high as $43 per head, 
and fat hogs are now $7.75 per hundred, live 
weight. Corn, 40 cents; oats, 26 cents; 
wheat, 65 to 70 cents. Corn, oats, and pota- 
toes are our main crops here. 

Potatoes are very extensively raised in this 
section of the State, special machinery being 


10 to 20 acres are trequently met with. It is 
no unusual sight to see a dozen cars loading 
with potatoes at some way station. 
same range at from 10 cents te $1 per bushel. 
The present price, wholesale, is 60 cents. 
Perhaps an average price would be 25 cents 
and an average crop 100 bushels per acre, but 
as high as 225, and even 250, we believe, are 


reported. 

With the Dowden Potato Harvester or 
‘“‘digger’’ eight to 10 acres per day are dug 
and laid out on the top of the earth ready to 
be picked up. ‘This machine is a success in 
every respect. It was invented in the field 
by a practical farmer, and is manufactured in 
the heart of the potato country. If, in the 


branch of rural industry would be of interest 
we will, in some future article, give an out- 
line of potato farming.—J. A. NASH, Monroe, 
Iowa. 
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The American Farmer’s Shape. 


March 1 issue a criticism from Mr. Henry, 


your paper. 


sidered. 


one year ago? If so, please continue as it is. 


matter or size of type used. 


last me 40 years to come.—HENRY TaLcort, 


—_—_—_-—- ---o —__ 





watch and cha 





American Farmer, at 60 cents each, 


used in the culture of the same, and fields of 


Priceg of 


editor’s opinion, a detailed description of this 


Eprron AMERICAN FARMER: I noticed in 


of Bellefontaine, O., upon the present form of 
In advising or asking for radi- 
cal changes in the make-up of such a journal 
as this several different things should be con- 
First, is it this form of the paper, and 
the fact that it admits of the use of a differ- 
ent printing press, that enables your company 
te farnish it for one-half the money you did 


I see no let down in quality of the printed 
I cannot help 
but thank you for the good large-sized type 
you use, because I have a pair of sixty-year-old 
eyes to read with, and desire to make them. 


Any of our young friends can earn a 
in an hour by getting 
six ef their friends to subscribe for THe 


AN APPEAL TO FARMERS. 


_— o ——_ 


Wool Growers, Cotton Planters, 
Awake from Your Slumber, 
Look to Your Own Interests! 
Over $1,000,000 Each Week 
are Sent Out of the Country 
for Farm Products—Increase 
the Tariff on Farm Products. 





EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: There is 
overproduction in every branch of agriculture 
in the United States except wool, sheep, rice, 
sugar, tobacco, and sonte minor items ; that 
is, American farmers are producing more of 
all farm products and live stock than the peo- 
ple of this country can consume, except the 
articles specified, and as to these there is no 
necessity for importing any, at least none to 
any considerable extent, because our own peo- | 
ple can, and with proper protect:ve duties to 
exclude foreign wool, sheep, rice, and tobacco, 
our own farmers will produce all needed of | 
those articles. 
It may be said we need some foreign to- 
bacco, but we do not. A large manufacturer | 
said toa gentleman recently: ‘‘Come, let me | 
show you the finest imported tobacco cigar 
wrappers that can be found.’”’ The invita- | 
tion was accepted, the tobacco was duly | 
admired, import:d, of course, splendid. He | 
asked whence imported? The answep was, | 
*‘from Miami County, O.” 
We bear much complaint that the tariff | 
duties of the McKinley act are too high. The | 
result has shown that some of these are not 
high enough to keep out foreign products 
which should be kept out. Thus, in the year 
ended, Dec. 31, 1892, among the imports from | 
foreign qountries there were the following: 











Dairy products-- 





* Ineludes live poultry. 
preserved. 


the United States, as prepared by the Treas- 
ury Department, shows that our total im- 


of more than $1,000,000 per week. During 


creasel last year by $3,500,000, 

On most of these articles, if not all, the 
McKinley law increased the prior duties, but 
we can now see the duties are not sufficientiy 
high. 

It is currently reported that the Mills 
Tariff Bill, passed by a Democratic Honse in 
Ink, but not passed by the 
Senate, will be the basis of the new tariff 
law at the next session of Congress. Morti- 
mer Whitehead, an authorized lecturer for the 
National Grange, has said: 

“The very essence of all Grange measures 
for the relief of agriculture is to-day, and 
always has been, that old principle of our 
foretathers—equalily — equality before trans- 
portation laws, equality before tax laws, 
equality before finance laws, equality before 
tariff laws. Hence, the Grange has unitedly 
insisted that all tariff laws shall ‘protect’ 
the product of the farm as well as the product 
of the factory. 

“The Grange opposed the tariff of the 
Mills Bill because it placed 33 articles pro- 
duced upon American farms upon the free 
list to start with, and the average tariff for 
farmers in the whole bill was less than one- 
half the average tariff it gave the manu ‘ae- 
turers. The Grange tariff plank is ‘tariff for 
all or tariff for none; equality before the law.’ 
Interested parties, manufacturers and others, 
have for a number of years been trying to 
amend the tariff laws so as to provide ‘free 
raw materials,’ at the same time that they 
asked high tariff on the goods made from the 
so-called ‘raw materials.’ Farmers have not 
asked for this ‘free raw material’ legislatim, 
but the Grange has persistently and con- 
stantly said, ‘if free wool, then free cloth, 
free blankets, free carpets, and free every- 
thing made from wool.’ 

“The bill lately passed by the House of 
Representatives (the Springer Free Wool Bill), 
placing wool on the free list, entirely ignored 
the rights of the farmer guaranteed under the 
Constitution, and the Grange will never in- 
dorse such action while a single cent of duty 
remains upon manufactured wool. Wool is 
not a ‘raw material.’ Wool is a complete, 
manufactured article for the farmer, the re- 
sult of his investment of labor and capital, 
and it should stand equal before the tariff 
law with woolen goods. The Grange ultima- 


er’s product of wool, then take all tariffs 
from the manufacturer’s product of woolen 
goods; or, if you have a protective tariff, 
however small, on the woolen goods, then 
have an equal protective tariff on the wool. 
The question is not high or low tariff, free 
trade or protection, Republican or Democratic 
policy. It is a question of right, justice, and 
equality before the law, belonging to every 
American citizen. The same proposition is 
involved in free potatoes, free hides, free 
barley, and free other farm products, which 
we are told are ‘coming.’ But interested 
parties may rest assured that the farmers in 
their great National organization, the Grange, 
are in no sense divided on this plain proposi- 
tion of right, equity, and fairness.’”’ 

The great majority of the people of the 
United States directly interested in agrtculture 
will not keep in power any political party 
that will not protect agricultural products as 
fully as those of the most favored of any of 
our industries. 

It remains to be seen whether western 
Senators and members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives—even Democrats—will vote for 
free wool and to reduce duties on farm 
products. 

Will the Democratic Senator from Wyo- 
ming vote for free wool? We will see, and 
so of others similarly situated.—WILLIAM 
LAWRENCE, President Onio Wool Growers’ 
Association, Bellefontaine, O. 

I got your watch and paper all right. I 
think your watch is very nice for the money, 
but I think a great deal moreof your paper, It 
gives a grand idea of farming and stockraising. 
It has beautiful large print that I can see to 
read nicely, My cyes are failing mo quite 
fast, and most of the papers nowadays are of 
so fine print that it hurts my eyes to try to 
read them,—W, Wrightman, Saginaw County, 








Mich, 





Quantity. Value. 
1892. 1991. 1892. 1891. 
Animals— 
Cattle, No. ., 3,408 1,497 $62 °44 $3.4.396 
Horses “ 14.134 13,138 2.461232 2,326,717 
Sheep “ 442,742 371,004 1,604,872 1,414,880 
UT ahh Gesanienecd>. “sunnuenddie $17,381 S22 424 | 
Breadstuffs— 
Barley, bu... 2,085,298 3,196,413 1,022,002 1,681,539 
Corn “ 1,450 15.420 1,089 10,974 
Oats “ 16,887 16.164 708 7.300 
Oatmeal,ibs. 509,582 520,758 27,4 28.585 | 
Rye, bu....... 103 155.164 303 20,556 
Wheat, bu... 1,595,845 1,912,617 1,095,641 y ) 
Flour, bbls... 578 6,106 3 932 
Other foods ......... asp . 
Cotton, Ibs..... 35 467,333 
Eggs, doz....... 3,373,087 : 
Hay, tons....... 81,496 451.822 
Hops, Ps........ 2,573,816 1,085,076 
IR 310,429 


+ In natural condition and 
Statisties of the import and export trade of | 

ports of foreign farm products during 1892 | 

amounted to $58,569,000, which is at the rate 


1891 our imports of foreign farm products | 
amounted to $55,087,000, so that they in- | 


Republican | 


tum is: If you take all tariffs from the farm- | 


The Crops of Montana. 


EprroR AMERICAN FARMER: Do -all the 
readers of yout papér know that in the 
far northwest lies an infant State, an empire 
within itself, with a bright and promising 
future, which will find‘it on a level, if not ex- 
celling its adult. brethren of the East. Its 
mountains are filled with precious minerals, 
while through itsivalleys roam vast herds of 
cattle, horses, and sheep, and settled by a 
happy and prosperous‘class of people who, 
having abandoned with their former homes 
luxuries and unnecessary impediments, have 
sturdily toiled t6 make new homes for them- 
selves. That théy hhavé been successful trav- 
elers, tales and statistics go to show. 

Montana hasan atea of about 148,000 square 
miles—its greatest length 540, and breadth 
(average) 275. The early history of Montana, 
like that of all Western States, is filled with 
romance and adventure, and from 1743, when 
first visited by Chevalier de la Verendrye to 
the present date, it has gone through all the 
vicissitudes attendant on a newly-discovered 
country. Lewis and Clark next explored 
Montana, and to them we owe much for the 
geographical discoveries that caused others to 
tollow in their footsteps. 

All elements cénducive to fertility are em- 
bodied in the soil, and althongh crops can be 
raised without irrigation in the greater por- 
tion of the State, yet the comparatively small 
outlay necessary to secure permanent irriga- 
tion by means of ditches has made it nearly 
universally adopted, securing as it does better 
results. Montana’s is a cold climate if you 
take a thermometric test, but so pure is the 
air, so dry and bracing, that to one acclima- 
tized the cold is not felt much, nor does it as 


| a rule last during the day, and the coolness of 


the nights, even in the warmest part of the 
Summer are conducive to a healthy sleep. 

The streams are mostly supplied by the 
melting of the Winter snows, which, drifting 
from the mountain sides into dense masses of 
timber, are operated upon by the Summer 
heat, and furnish in dry places the water nec- 
essary for irrigating purposes. 

Montana is very heavily timbered, and* 
ahounds with pine, cottonwood, and in some 
parts poplar, willows, and alder, growing 
along the banks of most streams. 

The principal farm products I can give you 
statistics for, and you can then compare the 
result with that of other States: Corn, 21 


| bushels per acre at 70 cents per bushel; wheat, 


35 bushels per acre at 60 ‘cents per bushel; 


| oats, 40 bushels per acre at 34 cents per bushel; 


potatoes, 250 bushels per aere at 60 cents per 


| bushel. 


Fruit culture is in the embryonic stage as 


| yet, taking the State as a whole, but in spe- 


cial localities where it has had a fair trial (not- 
ably Bitterroot Valley) success has been 
' achieved, and all the hardier kind of fruits 
| are produced in abundance. The hills and 
valleys are replete with wild berries of vari- 
ous descriptions, including the serice, whortle, 
raspberries, strawberries, buffaloberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, wild cherries, grapes, and 
| others too numerous to mention. 
In future letters I will give vou a descrip- 
' tion of the mining industry of this State, also 
something about stock .raising, and the vari- 
ous localities in whicheach is a specialty. If 
any of your readers wish to come to this State 
there is plenty of room for all, and a hearty 
| Welcome and a helping hand for the man that 
| shows he wishes to help himself.—Tros, J. 
FRosT, Lewistown, Mont. 
—__-—_-@— 


H. G. LOCKNEY. 


Butter......... 64,725 412,830 10,711 61 9 
Cheese ....... 9,210,128 8,072,923) 1,257,629 1,270,051 
Milk .. eS en : 87 956 91226 
Rice, whole 
1DS............00. 578,102,741 135,992,383 1,488,952 2,701,005 | 
Fiour and 
broRen Ios... 65,700,271 76,732,737) 1,220,463 1,275,757 
Seeds 
Linseed © 
flax, bu 62,701 758,756 78,128 15,409 
Others.. cnet cmon Gee Gee 
Tobacco-— 
W rappers, 
Ibs............ 6.149.196 1,186,977 5,021,073 782,353 | 
Other leaf... 20,554,225 18,293,224 8,748,241 7,516,528 
Vegetables — 
Beans and 
peas, bu... 968,598 1,084,075 1,079,910 1,298,964 
Potatoes,bu 899,229 3,051,545 41V7 N72 2,279,071 
Pickles “ mn 4406 19.634 | 
i ea _— . T285T2 16195138 
Wool, ibs....... 187,784 690 139,317. 571 21, 187.429 15,798,402 | 
Total WRIMEB ccscccccccsccse cocscones --. $58,569,030$55,057,262 


HON. 





| Vice-President of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association of West 
Virginia. 

H. C. Lockney is @ Virginian by birth, 
horn at Burnersville, Barbour County, on 
the 26th day of April, 1855. 

He remained in the County of his biftth 
until April, 1872, at which time he took up 
| his residence in Jackson County, spending 
| about one year in Ohio. He tinally located 
| near Arnoidsburg, in Calhoun County, in 
| October, 1875, where he began tu teach school, 
| and followed this profession for several years 
|} in Calhoun, Gilmer, and Jackson Counties. 
| While teaching school at Silverton he 
| studied law under the late Judge R. 8S. 
Brown, and was admitted to the bar in 1880. 
| He was appointed Prosecuting Attorney of 
| Clay County by Judge R. F. Fleming in Jan- 
uary, 1887; served as such under this ap- 
pointinent for two years, and was elected at 
the general election in 1838 for four years 
more, commencing Jan. 1, 1889, and was 
again re-elected Prosecuting Attorney of said 
County in November, 1892, for tour years, 
commencing Jan, 1, 1893. He was nomi- 
nated for State Superintendent of Free 
Schools at Parkersburg, W. Va., in May, 
1392, by the People’s Party State Conven- 
tion, but decliued -the nomination, He has 


— 


fe 
,, “fom 


_ 





heen State Secretary of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association ever since its organization 
| in West Virginia, and is now Vice-President 
of the General Assembly of the United 
| States. He wasa Delegate to the National 
| Meetings of the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, held in the City of Indianapolis, 
Ind., in November, 1891, and at Champaign, 
Ill, Nov. 22, 1892, and also a Delegate to the 
National Alliance at Memphis, Tenn., on 
Nov. 15, 1892. 

Although he has tawght school and prac- 
ticed law for several years he is now, and has 
| always been, a farmer and stock dealer, and 
now resides on his farm near Arnoldsburg, 
W. Va. Has just accepted an invitation to 
deliver an address on agriculture at the 
World’s Fair in August, 1893. 





Satisfied With Their Crops. 


J. M. C., Hayneville, Ga., writes us that 
the farmers in his County (Houston) were 
well satisfied with their crops last year, and 
that many new farmers are beginning to break 
land to follow in the footsteps of those who 
started a profitable business. Cotton was the 
great staple of the Gountry, and is at the pres- 
ent time with a good many farmers. The 
unsettled condition of the markets and. the 
low price obtained for the product was the 
cause of many giving up cotton culture and 
embarking in fruit growing. The idea was 
looked upon as a failing venture, but subse- 
quent events proved it to be just the reverse of 
what the croakers predicted. It has been 
found that peacheS do the best and give the most 
returns, and to the culture of this the atten- 
tion of most of the fruit growers has been 
directed. The farmers feel proud to hear it 
said that some of the finest peaches grown in 
the United States are produced in this County. 
A good many farmers, while they still rise 
cotton, have peach orchards set off containing 
on an average of about 200 trees, while there 
are many farmers whose orchards number 
5,000 trees and over, these latter making it a 
specialty, The total value of the fruit crop of 
the County last year was $350,000, the greater 
part of it coming from the sale of penohan, 
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REMARKS. 


But little snow now remains on the ground eastward of the upper lake region. 
While the southern limit to the westward of Lake Michigan is much the same as shown on the chart for the previous 
week, there has been a general increase in the depths reported, especially in the Red River Valley of the North and in por- 


tions of the upper Missouri. 


Over the upper Michigan peninsula and thence westward, including eastern North Dakota, the ground is now covered 
with from 1 to 2 feet of snow, and over a considerable area of northern Minnesota and North Dakota there are from 4 to 9 


inches more snow on the ground now than there was a week ago. 
_ There is a slight covering of about an inch over a limited area i 


uncovered at stations farther northward. 


y the vicinity of Omaha, Neb., while the ground is 





OUR GREATER CONGRESS, | 


—— 


Brief Discussions of Matters of 
Interest by the Farmers 
of the Whole Country. 


F. J. W., Milan, Tenn., says that a revo- 
lution in Tennessee farming is about to take 
place. King Cotton will be displaced in a 
good many localities, and in his stead other 
crops will be planted, principally truck. In 
his town a canning factory of 20.000 capacity 
is being erected, and as the writer under- 
stands there are seven or eight such factories | 
being, or to be, erected in different parts of 
western Tennessee. The farmers in his 
County are preparing to supply the cannery 
with truck, and it is estimated that over 
1.000 acres will be devoted to growing vege- 
tables for use in the factory. He says the 
people are taking to the scheme in earnest, 
and they have already Jearned that to realize 
from their products they must market nearer | 
home. One farmer, he says, is going into the | 
growing of celery on a large seale, the man | 
claiming he has found by experience that the 
plant can be grown in the State, and of as 
good, if not superior, quality to that grown 
North. 

Alvin Tfill, Hendrickson Station, Butler 
County, Mo., says he has received some val- 
aunble intormation through the columns of 
Tike AMERICAN FARMER. He sends his ex- 
perience with rabbits and young apple trees, 
thinking that his method will he of interest to 
the readers of the paper. Hfe set out 100 
young trees, and the rabbits immediately be- 
van to raid them. He secured a knife and a 
ball of twine and plenty of cornstalks. The 
laiter were cut in lengths of 15 or 20 inches 
and split in two. These were tied around the 
tree with the pith against the bark. This 
prevents the bruising of the tree. and the ex- 
pense is very small, being about one cent 
per hundred trees for twine, and 75 cents for 
labor. If any of the readers of the paper 
know of a cheaper plan he would like to hear 
from them. 

John Wood, Carson City, Nev., says that 
he is highly pleased with the paper, and his 
friends are delighted with it. Wim. Smith 
informed the writer that bis father was a sub- 
seriber to the paper 30 years ago when he 
lived in Vermont, and that he intended to 
take the paper as soon as he settled in Cali- 
fornia. The writer thinks it is just the 
paper for Nevada. He keeps a nursery and 
shall try to introduce it just for the good it 
will do. He has seen nothing to compare 
with it and his friends say the same. He 
keeps 140 hens and makes $15 & month 
profit from them. Eggs have heen selling 
during the Winter for 50 cents a dozen, and 
at the present writing are worth from 20 to 
25 cents per dozen. 

W. W. Patterson, Kearney, Neb., writes: 
“Your paper duly received. I have read it 
with great interest. Every farmer of our 
whole country ought to subscribe for it. 
Your Mr. McCracken, who contributes the 
article on Canada thistle, ought to come west 
and grow up with the country. I was reared 
in western New York and know all about the 
thistle, and I assert without any fear of con- 
tradiction that the Canada thistle could be 
made the most profitable crop grown on the 
poor land of that country. This may sur- 
prise you, but my assertion is true. I was 
the first man to put tile under ground in 
western New York and was the first to use a 
subsoil plow. I understand all about clay 
farms and how to manage them. In 1852 I 
tiled a piece of land in Warsaw, my native 
place, which had always been so wet that 
it had never been plowed. The next 
season I raised 104 bushel baskets of good, 
sound corn to the acre. This followed with 
Winter wheat, which returned over 44 
bushels to the acre. When I was putting in 
my ditches and laying the tile, all the old 
farmers said I was ‘a fool, boy,’ and was 
ruining my land. They were utterly 
amazed at the corn crop, and ceased their 
swearing at the boy.’’ 


D. H. M., Cypre-Mort, La., says that 
Spring has started im earnest in Lonisiana, 
and as early as the beginning of last month 
vegetable life began to appear. At his writ- 
ing, vegetation was well started and peach 
trees were in full bloom, giving promise of a 
good and full crop, and the same is the case 
with the plant cane and stubble, which have 
come up in very good condition. He has 
sown seed for his family garden and some are 
beginning to appear. Farmers are busy 
planting Irish potatoes and other crops, 
Green peas are coming up splendidly, and 
oata are all up. 

D. T. Pritchard, Raysville, Ind., says that 
our paper is excellent and that he ia fully in 
touch and sympathy with its trend, He 
fully concurs in whaf it says about our 
mutual interests as farmers, Wheat 
and grass are looking very well in his yicin- 
ity, and farmers are plowing for oats, Stock 
of all kind Wintered very well, Farmers 
are getting 45 cents for corn, 66 cents for 
wheat, and $10 for hay, 

W, H, Vera, Waverly Junction, Iowa, says 
that he thinks it honest and just that all 








age should work on the roads for two or four 
days in the year, if necessary, barring women 
and practicing physicians. This is the proper 
way to have good roads, in his opinion. He 
says that he is not as rich as Gould or Vander- 
bilt, or some of the other millionaires; but, if 
he had his way, he would do as Talmage 
suggests for the poor: Move them out of sheds, 
garrets, and Wall street tenement houses in 
all cities, towns, and sickly villages and buy 
them five, 10, or more acres of land in the 
country, where they can be their own bosses 
and earn an honest livelihood. 


Thomas Maleomb, P. O. Box 632, Pea- 
body, Kan., says Winter wheat looks well 
and had started to grow before the 20th of 
March. Oats are all sown and there is a very 
large acreage this Spring. The seed was 
mostly sown and put in with disk harrows. 
Most all of the stock has come through the 
Winter in good shape, which is very good 
when the length of Winter in that part of 
America is taken into consideration. There 
will be a large amount of corn planted when 
the season is opened. There is a large 
amount of old crops in store yet to be 
marketed. Prices of grain per bushel is as 
follows: Wheat, No. 2, 45 cents; oats, 24 
cents; corn, good, from 29 to 30 cents. 


Wm. Sigerson, Ocean Springs, Miss., says 
that he has just returned from a trip in the 
country and sends us a postal to let us know 
of things from the Gulf of Mexico. The 
weather is cold for the 18th of March, but 
the fruit is all safe. The thermometer was 
36 degrees above zero on the night of March 
17. Fruits, beans, and potatoes are all up 
and safe so far. Strawberry picking bas just 
commenced and he is sure that there will be 
a full crop. Shepherds are jilbilant, as the 
stock is doing well on grass. 


John W. Spencer, Gebesee, Idaho, says 


bages, and other vegetables in his section of 
the country. Fruit does pretty well. Ay 
ples, peaches, and pears, with tke small 
fruits, yooseberries, currants, raspberries, and 
strawberries; are grown. Hired help can be 
obtained at any price between $20 and $30 
per month. 


~ SOWING OATS. — 


Some Timely Thoughts on This Im- 
portant Crop. 


Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: It has been 
our experience that the sooner oats are 
sown the better. In this region good oat 
growers practice sowing in March. Some 
would not sow at all if they could not get 
them in before April 1. 

If the advice of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
was taken last Fall about Fall plowing the 
land intended for oats, the work of getting in 
the crop this Spring will be found to be well 
begun and the chances of a crop largely in- 
creased. ; 

The manner of putting in oats has been, in 
this section, to sow on corn land. The stalks 
used to be cleaned off the land befere plow- 
ing. Latterly the stalks were broken or 
harrowed down in lands, as the land is to be 
plowed. By this practice the stalks are 
pretty well plowed under. The latest and 
best way is to use a stalk cutter. A fair 
day’s work for a man and team is 10 acres a 
day. The stalks are cut iuto pieces about 18 
inches in length. By a simple contrivance 
the stalks that are on the ground will be 
brought in front of the cutters. The work 
is well done and there is no more trouble and 
annoyance with the stalks. 

The jground fis plowed just as shallow as 
possible, harrowed once or twice to get the 
land as level as it should be for the machine 
to go over at harvest, the seed are sown and 
again harrowed. If the land is very lumpy, 
or if the season is very dry, a roller is some- 
times used on the land to put it in fine order. 

It is safe to calculate on a crop of oats 
that has been put in in this manner, especially 
if done early in the season. 

Some of the finest crops of oats that have 
come under our observation of late years 
have been sown either on corn land or Fall 
plowed land, and the cultivator used to 
searify the ground a little so there would be 
loose dirt to cover the seed. If sown on corn 
ground, the operation of catting the stalks, 
described above, would be quite sufficient if 
done in February. The Spring rains would 
cover the seed whether there was loose soil 
or not. If sown later than February, it 
would be well to go over the land after the 
stalk eutter with a disk harrow, an Acme or 
a Spring-toothed cultivator. 

It may as well be said here that not a few 
good oat raisers in south Missouri sow oats in 
corn stalks in February and break the stalks 
by dragging a harrow or a log over them to 
get them out of the way of the harvester, 

I am aware of the fact that many farmers 
will think this is a queer, rude way of raising 
oats, The main thing is to get the oats on 
the land early, The plants will take ca‘q of 
themselves, Let me give one illustration 
here in Illinois; My brother, a goed farmer, 
by the way, was putting oats on a field where 
wheat had Winter killed. The seed we 


sown with a seed sower and cultivators were 
following to sort of cover the seed, A rain 
caught them before they were up with the 

sowér. The rain storm lasted a week, 





sensible people ever 14 and under 60 years of 


and when they could go onto the land the 
seeds were not only covered but sprouted. 


they raise wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, cab- | 


The crop was equally good on this two acres 
that were only half put in, and the oats were 
ripe two or three days before the rest of the 
field. 

I think it is a fact that late oats, where the 
plowing has to be done, the soil cold and 
wet, are very uncertain.—R. M. Bei, De- 
catur, IL. : 





THE F. u B. A. 


The Founding and Growth of the Or- 
ganization in West Virginia. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: The first 
subordinate Lodge of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association in West Virginia was or- 
ganized at Stumptown, in the County of Gil- 
mer, on the 19th day of October, 1889, by 
Archibald Shock, who had been initiated in 
Mlinois, and came to this State with authority 
| to organize. 
| Several other Lodges were soon_formed, but 
| the membership did not increase very rapidly 
| until during the Autumn and Winter of 1890, 
| when several County organizations were per- 
| fected and the membership increased to 9,000. 

On Saturday, Feb. 28, 1891, representa- 
tives from five organized County Assemblies 
met in Clay County and organized a State As- 
sembly of the Farmers’ Mutual Benetit Asso- 
ciation, and elected the following officers: 
President,G. W. Hays; Vice-President, Chas. 
MeMillan; Secretary, H. C. Lockney; Treas- 
urer, A. J. Stephenson; and applied to Hon. 
John P. Stelle, General Secretary, Mount Vers 
non, IIL, for a charter. 
| On March 18, 1891, a charter was issued to 
| the above-named oflicers constituting West 
| Virginia State Assembly, No. 7, ofthe Farmers’ 
N 
} 





Tutual Benefit Association, 

} On the third Tuesday of October, 1891, pur- 
| suant with our constitutional provision, and 
at the call of the State Secretary, our Assem- 
| bly met in regular annual session at Glenville, 

W. Va., with a good attendance, where mach 

business was transacted and many pew County 
| Assemblies were admitted to membership in 
| the State Assembly, but President Hays and 
Secretary Lockney were the only State officers 
present. 

At this meeting State officers and delegates 
to the National meeting were elected as fol- 
lows: President, G. W. Hays (re-elected); 
Vice-President, A. B. Thorn; Secretary, H. C. 
Lockney (re-elected); Treasurer, M. 8. Bart- 
lett, Delegate at Large to National Meeting, 
H. C. lockney; other Delegates, P. A. Tall- 
man, A. B. Thorn, M. 8, Bartlett, and J. H. 
Dodville. 

These delegates all attended the National 
meeting held at Indianapolis, Ind., on the 
third Tuesday of November, 1891, except Mr. 
Dodville, who sent 8S. H. Wilson in his stead, 

A special meeting of this State Assembly , 
was held at Spencer, Roane County, on the 
third Tuesday in April, 1892, and our regn- 
lar annual meeting was held at Grantsville, 
W. Va., on the, fourth Tuesday in October, 
1892. At this meeting the following State 
officers and delegates to the National Meeting, 
held at Champaign, Ill, Nov. 22, 1802, were 
elected: President, G. W. Hays (re-elected); 
Vice-President, A. B. Davis; Secretary, H. C, 
Lockney (re-elected); Treasurer, M.S. Bart- 
lett (re-elected); Delegate at Large, H. 0. 
Lockney; other Delegate, J. J. Stalnaker. 

At this time the organization is in a very 
prosperous condition in West Virginia and 
the membership exceeds 21,000, 

G. W. Hays is now President of the State 
Assembly and has been since its organization, 
He was born at Glenville, Gilmore County, 
W. Va., in 1353 and after he was 12 years old 
moved to Calhoun County, where he now 
owns the Old Hume Farm, known as the 
‘*Hays Property,’’ at Arnoldsburg, 

He was educated in the common schools 
and taught for a short time, but entered po- 
litical life by accepting a nomination on the 
Greenback Ticket for Auditor of State in 
1880, being defeated because of his party 
being in the minority. In 1882 he was 
elected a member of the State Senate by a 
union of the Greenbackers and Republicans 
in the Third Senatorial District. After serv- 
ing creditably for four years he returned to 
farm life, but being elected President of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association in the 
Spring of 1891 entered journalism by pub- 
lishing the. West Virginia Farmer, a wide 
awake farm paper, which recently suspended 
publication at Spencer, W. Va., and he now 
returns to his farm at Arnoldsburg.—H. 0. 
LOUKNEY, Armoldsburg, W. Va. 

eae: = 


The Cost of Raising Wheat in India, 


The cost of raisipg an acre of wheat 
in India is put at the following: Rent 
per acre, $3.60; cartage of manure, 
$1.20; 150 pounds of seed, $1.65; 
olowing 20 times, 75 cents; sowing 
by hand, 15 cents; watering three times, 
$2.25; reaping and carrying, 60 cents; 
thrashing, 35 cents; winnowing 7 cents; 
total, $10:62, On good irrigated land 
the average yield is 17 bushels per acre 
and 10 er 11 on dry lands, which, how 
ever, may be had for much less rent, 
The average price is 65 cents, which 
brings the returns from the acre of 
wheat to $11.56 aud the stiaw to $3, or 
$14.56 in all 
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The Artist at Home. 


A careful housewife always plans to 
keep her house so nearly in repair that 
no season finds more than three rooms 
to be renovated. By a little forethought 
these rooms can all be done at the same 
time, with no confusion or tortured 
nerves attending. We will suppose 
that the lady of the house is strong 
enough to do the work herself. Quite 
as much art is displayed in tearing up a 
room as in setting it to rights again. 
Begin by removing all of the ornaments ; 
dust them and lay carefully away in 
some chest of drawers where they run no 
risk of being broken. Then take down 
all draperies; those to be washed should 
be dusted and made ready for the 
laundry, those which are not should 
be thoroughly cleaned and laid away, 
not until they have been put in 

PERFECT READINESS FOR USE, 
however. Let it be a rule never to 
leave an article until it is in perfect re- 
pair. Next take the pictures from the 
walls, dust, examine the cords to see if 
they are trustworthy. Put them some 
place where they will not be in anyone’s 
way, and some place where they may 
stay, if need be, fora month. All this 
care takes a little more time at first, but 
more than pays in the end. There are 
generally some willing little feet to carry 
them into the attic, if necessary, for the 
eake of “helping.” Take out the fur- 
niture, air, dust, and roll into some of 
the unused corners If there is a carpet 
in the room it now comes up and 
the floor is cleaned. If carbon paper 
is used, nothing will do so much to rid 
you of danger of moths as to clean it 
and let it sun for a day, the hotter the 
sun the better. We are taking it for 





granted that you are going to redress 
the room, ceiling, walls, and woodwork. ! 
Begin by tearing off the border of the | 
paper. Close all the windows and doors ' 
tightly, and in a tin plate set fire to 
quarter of an ounce of sulphur, Do not 
be afraid of using too much, as it can do 
no possible harm. Any 

FUMIGATION IN A ROOM 
which will permit a person to remain in 
it will do no good. The sulphur should 
be in small pieces and some live coals 
dropped upon it and the door closed 
and the room left for an hour. 

Take ap old broom and cut off the wisps 
so that it will be very stiff. With this go 
over the entire ceiling so that any loose 
flakes of whitewash will be gotten off 
Now, mounted on a step ladder, wash the 
ceiling, removing every particle of the 
old whitewash. The ceiling is now ready 
to begin repairs. Doubtless it is somewhat 
cracked or pieces may be chipped out. 
It is astonishing how’ cleverly these 
places may be mended with a mixture 
of plaster of paris and water, put on 
with a flexible caseknife. Even where 
the laths are bare, by putting the plaster 
on in two or three layers you may be 
saved the expense and annoyance of 
trying to get a mason to do it. 

The following is a well-tried method 
of making 

A DURABLE WHITEWASH: 


The recipe calls for three pounds of 
whiting and two ounces of white glue. 
Put the glue in a dish on the back part 
of the stove and pour over it a pint of 
cold water. Let it stand until the glue 
is dissolved and add the whiting, then 
add as much water as necessary to make 
it of the proper consistency, which 
should be that of a very thin cream. 
The rule is to give a ceiling three coats, 
but in a room that is used much, four 
would be better. In putting it on do 
not try to do too large a piece at once, 
and do not have the mixture too thick ; 
make the strokes all one way and as 
evenly as possible. The strokes must 
run parallel with the walls of the room, 
and each coat should alternate in the 
direction of strokes with the one before 
it. Before putting on the new paper 
every particle of the old should be re- 
moved, as it is a 

FERTILE FIELD FOR DISEASE GERMS; 
* and then, too, as it has Coubtless become 
somewhat loose, it will be impossible to 
do a smooth piece of papering over it. 
In order to remove the paper fasten an 
old whitewash brush to a broom handle 
and moisten the walls thoroughly; begin- 
ning at the top work downward, so as not 
to have them stained by the discolored 
water. When every particle is removed 
the room needs then to be thoroughly 
cleaned. Wash windews, woodwork, and 
floor. To prepare the woodwork for the 
paint first fill all cracks and nailholes 
with putty. If the wood is bare in any 
place patch these spots and allow them 
and the putty to become perfectly dry 
before giving the first coat of paint. 
Nothing will teach one to paint so well 
as alittle experience, but a few general 
rules may not be amiss at this juncture. 
Purchase nothing but reliable brands of 
ready-mixed paint, such as Seuour’s ; fol- 
low the rules printed on wrapper im- 





brush; have a paddle whittled from 


pine with which to stir it and keep it of a | 


UNIFORM CONSISTENCY ; 


make the strokes with the grain of the 
wood ; let the paint of the first coat dry 
and harden before putting on the second. 
If the woodwork will permit of it, two 
shades of paint improves the appearance 
very much, chosen of course to harmon- 
ize with the paper. Pare all of the sel- 
vage off on the left side of the rolls of 
paper and half on the rightside. Begin 
at the left side of the largest space where 
you can get a true vertical line upon 
which to base the work. Have a board 
long enough upon which to spread the 
breadths of paper, and after measuring 
accurately and cutting off by square 
spread the back thinly and evenly with 
a coat of smooth starch. 

In putting on the paper get the left 
side straight up and down, and then be- 
ginning at-the top stroke it gently down 
with a wisp broom into place, then rub 
it over very lightly with a dry cloth to 
be sure that all of the air bubbles are 
pressed out. Match the pattern and 
follow with the next piece, and so on 
around until all of the larger spaces are 
covered. With the “pieces” you may 
then fill up the little irregular corners. 
The border is then added and the room is 
ready to put back the furniture. Spread 
down the carbon paper, unfold the car- 
pet, tack down the two sides, then call in 
one of the children, who, with 


A PAIR OF NEW RUBBERS, 
can do more to stretch a carpet than the 
most expensive and elaborate machine, 
with no possibility of injuring the fabric. 


| Hang up the curtains, the pictures, roll 


in the furniture, add the ornaments, and 
your room is in just as fine apparel as if 
you had paid a workman $3 a day. 
All this I have done myself, and am 
none the worse for it. The great danger 
lies in trying to do too much in one day, 
and in doing it and the regular house- 
work, too, Each room may be treated 
in succession in the same way; it may 
be an economy of labor to have them 
all under way at the same time. 

There are many women who keep help 
the year around who, by taking it easy, 
could do all I have mapped out and en- 
joy it. There comes always to a person 
a great satisfaction in accomplishing 
satisfactorily something a little out of 
the common run of duties. The money 
saved from the price of the labor may 
be spent in purchasing a little higher 
grade of furnishings, or a new couch, or 
some periodicals for the reading table, 
or a bookcase for books already on hand. 








{Contributions solicited 
from all ers.—Eb.] 


When a star is used it 
means to repeat from * to *. 

Cfochet into a circle of 7 
chain the 1st round, as follows: 10 times alter- 
nately 9 chain, 1 double. 

24 round: 5chain,5 times alternately 1 double 
in the center stitch of the 9 chain and thecenter 
stitch of the next loop of chain, 9 chain. 

3d round: 24 loops of 25 chain each, and 1 
double in the next stitch but one of the previous 
rows, working in 2 stitches, because the last 
round had 50, and this only requires 48. Fasten 
and cut off the thread. 

4th round: With new thread, 1 double in the 
center stitch of the loop of 25 chain, * 7 chain, 1 
double in the center stitch of the loop before 
the one in which the last double was crocheted. 
Consult illustration for the crossing of these 
loops, 7 chain, 1 double in the center stitch of 
the next loop but one; repeat from *, 

5th round: 8 slip stitch, 1 double, *7 chain, 1 
double in the center of the next 7 chain, 5 chain, 
1 double where the last double was crocheted ; 
repeat from *. 

6th and 7th rounds: Like the 5th, except that 
7 instead of ¥ chain are crocheted, and the 2 
stitches popaanted by 5 chain are worked in the 
center of the 9 chain. 

8th round; 4 slip stitches, 1 double, alternately 
om, 1 double in the center of the next 9 
chain. 

9th round: * 3chain, 3 treble in the 5 chain of 
the last row but one, taking the scallopof chain 
of the last round, 3 chain, 3 treble, like the last 
in the same 5 chain. 3 chain, 1 double in both 
parts of the double in the preceding row, re- 
peat from *, and close the round as usual with 
slip stitch, 


This pattern is very pretty when set 
in the ends of a drape or around the 
border of tablespread. The wheels must 
be crocheted very firm, and the article 





hemstitched with a hem about half as 
wide as the wheel. The wheels are 
placed the same distance apart that they 
are from the hem. 

*Baste them accurately in place and 
fell with fine stitches the edge of the 
wheel onto the cloth. With a pair of 





plicily ; do not use too coarse a brush ; 
© not have too much paint on your 


& o 
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sharp-pointed scissors cut out the cloth 
from under the wheels, being careful 


to leave enough to turn in for a neat 
hem. The raw edge. is now gotten rid 
of and no trouble will arise when it is 
laundered. It is very effective on un- 
bleached momie, and makes a durable 
trimming. 

Figs. 1 and .2 show the design used on 
some of the new tableware. The mate- 
rial is fine butchers’ linen or plain 
damask. It isembroidered in white silk, 
the scroll in outline, the edge of the 
cage in the irregular saw-tooth, button- 

ole stitch. No. 1 is used in the center 
of the side of a carving cloth. No. 2 is 





i 


used for the ends of the same piece. The 
piece is 12 by 18 inches, with a hem- 
stitched hem half an inch deep. The 
pansies are natural size. 

A simple pattern in drawn work is 
here given, which is pretty across the 
end of a bureau scarf. A single row of 
it makes a dainty pattern for the arm 
tidies of an easy chair. 





The oval doily is worked in colored 
and white silk. It is kept in an oblong 
shape until the embroidery is finished, 
when by allowing an inch atl around for 
a fringe it is cut in the oval shape. The 
straight lines and scrolls at the edge are 
worked in white, the carnations and 
foliage in two shades of pink and two 
shades of green. 
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Nothing was prettier at a recent fair 
given in this city than this square doily. 
The very edge of the design was worked 
in a pale yellow, while the main part of 
the festoons was worked in the flat Ken- 
sington stitch in pale apple green. ‘The 
border was a very delicate button-hole 
stitch in fine thread. 

Linen is more and more in favor in all 
kinds of useful and decorative articles. 
The border shown above is pretty on any 
sort of a stand spread, but is especially 
attractive worked in rope linen on an 
unbleached background. 





The old cedar chest now plays an im- 
portant part in the household, and in 
many cases it is decorated with beautiful 
carvings. A motlier cannot find a more 
appropriate wedding gift for a daughter 
to-day than a handsome and commodious 
cedar chest filled with neatly made 
linen, hemstitched, and marked with the 
monogram of the bride’s maiden name. 

Aside from the amount of bed and 
table linen usually among the “set- 
ting out” of a favored girl were seen 
also numerous devices in fancy mats, 
square and oblong doilys, and long 
linen scarves with drawn work and deep 
lace across the ends. No odds how 
simple the design, if the work is neatly 
done and the article fresh from the 
laundry, it imparts an air of genuine 
gentility that no amount of cheap finery 
can counterfeit. 


a 


Fashion Notes. 


Costume hats are not as much in favor 
as they were last Spring. 

Muslin, gauze, and crepe are to be 
much worn this Summer. 


Changeable goods in all fabrics and 
shades are very much used in the new 
imported costumes. 

Hats of black chip, with an occasional 
row of some bright colored braid, are 
among the novelties, and give a bright 
touch to a dark costume. 

Ribbons of all kinds are much used in 
both millinery and dressmaking. Ribbon 
velvet is pretty in contrasting shades on 
a hat or in different widths of the same 
color on the bottom of a skirt. 


Now that the sleeves are made so long, 
short gloves are the most popular, as they 
give such a neat effect at the wrist. Four 
button length is most worn, and may be 
found in delicate blues, pinks, and all 
the heliotrope shades, 


None of the new street dresses are 
made to touch. While some of the ultra 
fashionable may wear skirts five or more 
yaxds around, great fulness and weight 
are too great a tax upon the strength of 
the wearer to allow, them ever to come in 
general favor. 








For the Home Table. 
BAKED HASH. 
This dish is intended to convert the 
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dish. Cut the bread) and meat into 
small squares, Put first a layer of bread 
and then a layer df: thedt in a pie plate 
until the dish is fully! Add salt and 
pepper and a little'celery and a suspicion 
of onion if desired, | Pour a little tepid 
water over the contents of the pan, set 
in the oven and ‘bake very brown.— 
Mrs. W. H. Hoxzseon, 
CHOCOLATE CARAMEL. 


This recipe calls for, one pound of 
granulated sugar, half a, cake of choco- 
late, one cup of fresh milk, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, one teaspoonful of nutmeg. 
Grate the chocolate and nutmeg together, 
and to them add the sugar. Grease a 
granite iron dish and pour into it the 
butter, vanilla, and milk, and to them 
add the dry materials, Put the mixture 
on the back part of the stove and allow 
to boil slowly for 15 minutes. Do not 
stir any more than is necessary. Butter 
a large tin and put to cool. Cut in 
equares when nearly cold —A. C. 

GINGER CAKES. 

This is good as a breakfast dish baked 
in gem irons or is very nice served cold 
after being baked in a loaf. The recipe 
calls for half a cup of brown sugar, one 
cup of molasses, he!f a cup of butter, two 
and one-half cuns of flour, one cup of 
hot water, two teaspoonfuls of soda dis- 
solved in water. After all of the fore- 
going ingredients have been beaten to a 
smooth batter add two well beaten eggs, 
one teaspoonful of ginger, and what other 
spices you care for, to taste. It is im- 

roved by stirring in a few currants.— 

ATTIE SPENCER. 

STUFFED EGGS. 

The number used must be governed by 
the number at the table; but for six 
people about 14 egys is the right number. 
Boil till hard, put into a bowl of cold 
water to cool. . Gently crack the shells 
and remove them. ‘Take a very sharp 
knife and cut them lengthwise in equal 
parts. By aslight pressure push out the 
yolks without breaking the whites and 
put them into a bowl and mix into a 
cream, adding salt melted butter, pepper, 
vinegar, mustard, and celery seed to 
taste. Should you have a little cold veal 
or ham a little of either or both minced 
very fine and added is an improvement. 
After this mixture is thoroughly beaten, 
and it should be seasoned very highly, 
fill the whites with it, and by means of a 
tablespoon round them up and smooth 
them off. Should you in your first at- 
tempt break any of the whites they can 
be chopped and added also. This makes 
a very ornamental ‘dish when garnished 
with parsley leaves—S. W. 





_THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 

The hand separator enables the dairy- 
man not-only to get more cream from 
the herd, but also more butter from a 
given amount of cream. 


Some of the leading men in science 
are beginning to adyocate the ‘erection 
of dairy buildings on such a plan that | 
they may be readily converted from 
creameries into cheese factories, accord- 
ing as the market would suggest. 


It is conceded that the dairy cow is 
an artificial product. If you let the 
calf run with its mother how are you 
going to gage its diet, how are you going 
to know what her full milk flow is, how 
can you tell what return you get for the 
food consumed ? 


The problem of food is a very impor- 
tant one, and resolves itself into the bal- 
ance of protein and carbohydrates. If | 
a satisfactory combination has been 
found it is well even then not to confine 
the animal to a singlé diet for a long 
time, as a change is always conducive to 
increase of appetite and digestion. 

In the dairy, as elsewhere, the bi- 
products are of infinite value. Not 
alone does the cow furnish us with the 
butter fat, but with skim milk, which 
should be used to an advantage before 
it is cold. And what of the whey at 
the cheese factories? It should be 
turned into clean troughs and heated 
to a temperature not less than 160° F., 
in order that the germs which cause the 
fermentation may be killed, and the 
whey thus made convertible into desir- 
able food for the hogs. 


Nothing can bring our American 
cheese up to the desired standard and 
keep it there but the use of the best ma- 
terials. Insist upon nothing but a high 
grade of milk being received in your 
factory, and that it must be cleanly 
handled. Buy nothing but the best of 
bandages, chemicals, and absolutely 
pure salt. Employ a high class of 
workmen, and pay them enough wages 
to make them satisfied with their places 
and interested in the welfare of the es- 
tablishment. 


—_____—_—_e—-—_____—— 
Bacteria Cultures. 


Some time since THe AMERICAN 
FARMER advocated the establishment of 
permanent cultures for the services of 
the dairymen. As stated then, it could 
see no reason why this most desirable 
agent should not be handled as a mer- 
cantile commodity the same as rennet or 
other dairy supplies are. We are 
pleased, in reading the bulletin just out, 
giving a report of Prof. Georgeson’s 
trip to Denmark, to find that he advo- 
cates the same thing and gives an ac- 
count of the method in’which it is done 
in that country. We quote from his 
report from Copenhagen, under date 
of Feb. 7: 

The particular ferment which was used in 
this dairy received the following treatment: 
It is sold in bottles holding about a pint, all 
of which is used at one time: It is not added 
directly to the cream, but is first propagated in 
skim milk. For this purpose the milk from 
a fresh cow should, if possible, be selected. 
The milk is set in ice water for 12 hours and 
then skimmed by hand. It is next sterilized 
by being heated to 180° F., at which temper- 
ature it should be kept for two hours. It is 
then cooled to 82° F. and the bottle of 
ferment is added, and this temperature 
should, as far as practicable, be maintained 
during the next 20 or 24 hours while the fer- 
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batch of skim milk is sterilized as before. 
It is next cooled to 60° F., then again 
warmed to 82° F., and 10.per cent. of its 
weight is added to it from the ferment made 
the previous day. This stands again another 
24 hours at the same temperature as near as 
may be, and then it is ready to be added to 
the cream, for which purpose the cream 
should be at 70° F. 

A herdsman, styled “ feed-master,’’ has 
charge of the feeding. The milk is, of course, 
weighed as fast as it arrives at the dairy, but 
twice a month there isa ‘trial milking,’’ at 
which the milk is weighed from each cow, 
which enables them to get an approximately 
correct idea of the yield of each cow. The 
cows do not get out of the barn all Winter. 
When tied up in the Fall they remain there 
till they are put in pasture the following 
Spring, which usually occurs the latter part 
of May. This, I find, is the practice on 
nearly all dairy farms. 

The morning milk is run through the sepa- 
rator as fast as it arrives in the dairy from 
the barn, and the evening milk stands in the 
vat and is separated also in the morning. 

The cream runs from the separator into the 
“nasteurizing’”’ or sterilizing apparatus, 
where it is heated to 167° F., after which it 
is at once cooled on the cooling apparatus to 
44° F. This heating and cooling is completed 
by about half past seven in the morning, and 
from that hour until 10 a. m. it stands in ice 
water. It is then heated again, but this time 
only to 70° F., at which temperature the pre- 
pared cream ferment is added, and it now 
stands for about 20 hours, or until 6 a. m. the 
next morning, at a temperature of 56° to 
58° F., as far as possible, while the ferment 
does its work, and then it is churned. The 
amount of ferment added to the cream will in 
a measure depend upon the season, the cows, 
and dther conditions. In the dairy to which 
this refers it was found that of this impreg- 
nated milk four to five per cent. of the 
weight of the cream should be added at this 
season to have the proper effect. And now 
to perpetuate the ferment another batch of 
skim milk is prepared, as before described, 
to which 10 per cent. of its weight is added 
from the lot used to impregnate thé cream. 
And so it goes on from day to day. The fer- 
ment is perpetuated in sterilized skim milk 
which is prepared fresh every day, and what 
was made yesterday is to-day used both to 
ferment the cream and to start a new lot in 
fresh skim milk. On Mr. Oxholm’s dairy 
farm it is found necessary to get a fresh lot 
of ferment {rom the laboratory about once in 
six weeks. 


THE DAIRY AND SILOS. 


A Masterly Plea for Their Utility and 
Economy. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: How 
many readers of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER are going to build silos this 
season and prepare for a more economi- 
cal production of milk or beef? I could 
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months of each year, and not a particle 
of any other feed has been used except 
my straw bedding that may cost $10 to 
$15 per year. The entire cost of this 
feed and putting it in silo does not ex- 
ceed $300, and the cost of Wintering 
cattle upon this basis is not a penny 
over $8 per head here in Ohio, as I 
have shown repeatedly by expense items 
for all the labor and fertilizer used. 
There is a good profit in the dairy 
business, if so conducted, and it is the 
duty and highest privilege of every 
farmer to embrace the opportunity. 
These wooden silos are of very &imple 
construction. Heavy and strong founda- 
tions should be made in second stories 
of dairy or cattle barns, because there 
| is always space enough in second stories 
_ to hold more ensilage and hay than can 
| be fed to all the cattle you can possibly 
crowd into the basement story. The 
extra stable room has to be provided 
near the large barn and the ensilage 
carried to the cattle in some manner. 
This arrangement will nearly double 
the number of cattle you can keep upon 
the farm, and ffie extra manure then 
made greatly helps to increase its fer- 
tility. The joists for silo floors to 
rest on should be 8x9 inches and 12 
to 15 feet long, and only 12 inches 
from center to center, and then with 
two rows of bridging they will be very 
firm and strong and bear considerable 
weight of ensilage. The studding for 
the silo pits should be at least 2x8 
inches, set up edgeways, and if the 
posts are very high up to the eaves 
2x10 inch studding is better, and 
then set only 12 to 14 inches apart. 
Nail on narrow dressed ceiling lumber, 
| none of it over 4 inches wide, for both 
| floors and sides of the pits, put the ceiling 
| on sides of pits horizontal and leave an 
opening in front side of each pit two 
feet wide from bottom to nearly top of 
each silo for a door from which to take 
out ensilage when feeding time comes. 
These doorways can be closed up when 
filling the silos by small, tightly-ceiled 
doors set one on top of the other as you 
fill the silo, and the pressure of the ensi- 
lage will force them against the side 
ceiling of the pit and hold it air-tight. 
Then when feeding time comes open one 
pit at a time only, rake off the feed 
from top of the pit every time, dis- 








not think of doing stock farming with- | turbing the contents of the silo only 


out them. Every farmer must know 
that beef cattle of the Angus, Hereford, 
or Shorthorn breeds can be crowded with 


| necessary to get the feed, and it will 


jthen keep nice and warm and not 
| mold over the top of the pit, but as 


feed so that they will ripen for beef at | Sure as you take the ensilage and pitch 


the early age of two ycars past, and the 
Fall after they are two years old car be 


made to average 1,300 pounds or more | 


on ensilage feed, ‘hay, and pasture 
grasses alone at a cost not exceeding $16 
per year, or for 30 months of age and 
keep, $40 net cash cost. Such beef as 
this is made and has sold every week of 
every year in all our large cities from 
$4.50 to $5.50 per hundred pounds live 
weight; that is, nice high-bred beef 
steers. Who cannot see profit in feed- 
ing and growing that class of stock? 
While at the same time our markets are 
badly crowded with bull beef and dry 
cows, together with rough, ill-shaped 
steers that are sold from $1.50 to $3 
per hundred pounds, these have proven 
a total loss of more than half the feed 
consumed. Is it not surprising that good, 


bright, intelligent farmers who feel in- | 


sulted if you intimate they are not equal 
for the work of legislators; that go on 


year after year producing scrub heef at | 
extravagant cost, and losing money | 


by they operation every day of their 
lives, and will not accept the reform 
methods and advantages of breed and 
feed? Last year I attempted to lay be- 
fore the readers of Tuk AMERICAN 
Farmer the advantages of the wooden 
silo and ensilage feed for cattle. I am 
happy to say it has done an immense 
amount of good. Many farmers from 
Maine to Montana, from Texas to Florida, 
have built wooden silos and sent to me 
private inquiry about the work, so that 
I know a grand reform is being com- 
menced in many portions of a very ex- 
tended territory. For the foundation of 
the dairy last season I urged you hard 
to breed your dairy cows for some par- 
ticular one of the branches of dairy work, 
to wit, milk, butter, or cheese. No one 
breed of cows possesses the greatest excel- 
lence for them all, and it is a very easy 
matter for every farmer to decide which 
he can pursue to best advantage from 
his location. Butter and cheese * will 
bear long transportation, with profit and 
safe results, but milk is so perishable it 
must have a local market to be handled 
at all. 

The butter dairy requires high-grade 
cows from pure-bred sires of either 
Guernsey, Jersey, or Alderney breeds. 
The milk industry may include all 
healthy breeds of cattle. Children raised 
upon the milk of cows thrive best on 
milk from flesh-producing breeds like 
Shorthorns, Hereford, Angus, or the 
beef cattle breeds; while cheese can be 
made in good liberal quantity and of fair 
quality from Ayershire and Holstein or 
I'riesen cows. Of course, every farmer 
knows the latter two breeds furnish milk 
in great abundance, and that it is the 
most profitable milk for farmers to sell 
to city dealers, as it saves the dealer all 
the trouble of dilution, and what a 
blessing it would be if it could then 
and there all end. 

The season for commencement of 
Spring work is now upon us, plowing 
and planting are already under head- 
way, and if you are to have the benefit 
of an ensilage crop you must soon plant 
the seed The best ensilage is corn. 
This should be so cultivated in every 
locality that it will produce the greatest 
quantity of nearly fully-matured ear 
corn, past the milk stage of the corn, at 
least With us we can raise from 15 to 
25 tons of this green corn upon every 
acre of our land. I plant 10 acres of 
it yearly to fill four 50-ton silos, and it 
oftener more than fills them than fails 
to fill them. Twelve acres of clover 
meadow land and these 10 acres of en- 





ment is growing, which takes about that 
time, At the close of this process another 


silage corn have Wintered for me 
a little over 40 head of cattle six 


| it out boy-fashion you will loosen. it 
up and let air come to it and it will 
mould and injure much of it and 
none will ever be in as prime con- 


idition as it is when simply raked off 
| nicely ard evenly. 


j den rake and like it very much. This 


I use a steel gar- 
, kind of feed and pasture grass will do 
, Very well on the farm and can be pro- 
; duced by every farmer, and there is no 
| Dorrowing money, no mortgage on the 
i farm needed to buy mill feed, cotton- 
‘ seed meal, oil meal, or any other high- 
| priced feod that requires a cash advance 
| that is often very difficult for the com- 
‘mon farmer to obtain. Much time is 
| always wasted in even going to mill to 
have grinding done and the miller’s toll 
'of at least one-eighth of the crop is 
| Saved, and the fully-matured ensilage 
corn you will find every good bushel 
| basketful of ‘ensilage will be about four 
i quarts. By giving them a feed of this 
| night and morning and dry hay at noon 
| makes a fair balanced ration for cattle 
to produce either milk or beef to good 
advantage. My silo farming has so in- 
creased the number of cattle I can keep 
on the farm that I raise Short Horn 
cattle for beef, as above described, be- 
cause I cannot well milk so many cows 
and take care of the extra-dairy product. 
There is money made in this business 
every day, provided the farmer goes 
about it in the right way. I have 
worked at it continuously for 35. years, 
and never had the bad luck of which 
so many farmers complain. Have the 
most of your time occupied on the 
farm; let the village groceries, mills, 
and blacksmith shops, or story-telling 
places run without your help, and you 
will sleep well, eat heartily, and be | 
happy with this kind of sensible and | 
practical farming.—H. Taxcort. 





Ready for the Fair. 

The dress that interests most women 
just now is that which will be worn at 
the Exposition. It should be of ma- 
terial light in weight, smart in style, 
and severe in make, as demanded by 
gentility. Fortunately fashion no longer 
countenances the train for outdoor wear, 
and women will not need to have their 
attention distracted from the world’s 
wofiders by the care of their petticoats. 
The skirts to these gowns will not be up 
to the extreme of fulness, but rather cut 
with a neat flare and a width of not 
more than four yards) The woman who 
goes in for comfort as well as for gen- 
tility will have an Eton suit of serge, 
with the silk or cheviot waists, that may 
be worn on hot days without the jacket. 
—New York Sun, March 26, 1898. 


THE 


HOUSEWIFE’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Spring Opening of Special 
Offers in Ladies’ All 
Wool Suits, 


We offer below a large assortment of use‘ul 
articles for the special benefit of our lady 
readers, In he pecuespties of this list we 
had in view particularly the wants of the 
women. In making up the assortment we 
have expended a great deal of time and puins 
in the examination of the largest stocks of 

oodsin the New York market. Wo have thus 
veen able to secure many things not. to be 
found at all in our country stores, and in all 
cases we have aimed to save our patrons at 
least 40 per cent. upon retail prices for the same 


class of goods, 

very thing here offered will be found to he of 
the very best quality and of be greatest value 
for the respective prices given. It will be 
noticed that we have given the price and post- 
age separate in the case of everything sent by 
mail, In those cases where postage is not 
named, articles will be sent by express to the 

















LADIES’ BLAZER suit. 








Just the Thing for Travel. 
ing. 























We have just arranged for a line of Ladies’ Blaser 
Suits In flannel and serge, either darx blue or blacla 
This sult is w-il made and cousists of skirt, jacket, 
and girdle, The jacket hs welt seams which give {t 
an elegant effect. Sizes, 32 to 42, bust measurement, 
We can furnish th s suit «s follows: 

No, 143—Navy biue or black flanne’ suit 
No, 144—Navy blue or black serge suit 97.50 
No, 148—Navy blue or black s'Orm serge sult, @8.75 
The pos'age on either of the atove ts @ cents, 
which amount pleas send with your order, Or, we 
will send sult by express, the charges to be paid by 
you. 


WAISTS FOR BLAZER OR 
EATON SUITS. 


IN ALL TEXTURES AND PRICES. 


No. 1050—In fine polka dot sateen, double plaited 


ruftie down the front. in light and navy blue... $1.59 
No. 830—Finest colored lawn, finishe1 with shirred 


rufile nround the neck and down the front, light blue, 
pink, avd navy blue... iniiaiaek oiGuaassimesiedecaa cocenctiessieaiauall 1 
No. 6—Silk wuist, neatly-finished ruffle down the 


front bishop sleeves. This is made in changeable 
silk, in siate, electric blue, golden brown, navy blue, 
RCN scconsnmininaicanemsaes BER ... $2.97 
No. 1053—Striped cambric, double plaited ruffle 
down the front and narrow plaited ruffle around col- 
lar and cuffs; white, with grayish-lue stripe... $1.56 

N . 1086—Cambric waist in fast colors, plaited back 
BNE MFOUL.......ccccrereererccesscoreercsessees : 490 
No. 1017—-Of the best percale, double box plaited 
down the b-. ck and front, in varieties of colors... 886 
No. 1525—Japanese silk, lined with percaline, trimm- 
ed with three ruffles around the neck. Full length, so 
as to be worn with any skirt; beltof same. In card} 
nal, with black pin heads, or navy blue or black with 
white I dianntigniinneswnaescenntint setubianiieaias 95.06 
Postage on each 10 cents extra, 


THE EATON JACKET SUIT 
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is Just out, stylish and becoming to young ladies espe 
. “ 







tauy. A. propriate for outings, Tt consists of jacke' 
shir. and- ointed girdle, Itis well made and neatl 
fivis ed. ° 





Ti may be had In black or blue to flannel 
( 







serge, in any size from 32 to 42 inches bust measurq 

It will be furnished to any subscriber at the following 
prices: 

No, 145—Nav lue or black Eaton sult of flan. 

» 145—Navy b 95.25 
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No.147—Nav: blue or black Eaton sult ofserge $7.50 
No. 49—Navy blue or black Eaton suit of storm oT 4 
OS LIED ; ... 99.75 
Pos age 49 cents extra; or, if seut by express, the re 
ceiver pays charges. 
sciniipdianiaiauiteiaian ———— 





“GUR GREATEST BARGAIN. 































These outfits are the best we have ever offered t_. 
we know will prove a surprise to all who order ate 
consist of suits with double-breasted jacket, ¢ wet P Just 
and Harvard cap, made with peak and rol! oan’ eaten 
the thing for Spring. Material isof gray, red © 92.75 





mixed cassimere. Price of outfit is 
tage 35 Ww 60 cents, 


In ordering, be sure and give name of the 
article, as well as the number, to avoid any 
ble error. e) 
Send remittances by Postoffice money order, 
express order or registered letter. 
‘ostage stamps will be taken for small 
orders. Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 



























== express office, except where it is stated 





Washington, D. ® 











































































THE FARM POULTRY. 


Some Sug“cstions as to Keeping Them 
in Good Condition. 


Eprror Amertcan Farmer: Fora 
number ot years | have been engaged: (on 
a small scale) in the poultry business, | 
and believe I have cause to consider my- 
self one of the successful minority. Very 
few of the jarmers, and we may include 
the feminine portion of the houséhold in 
the same cate,ory, are willing or deem 





it essentia! to vive a requisite amount ol 
attention to their fowls, and so fail in | 
making t<«m remunerative. ‘They ex- 


pect the ccenpants of the hen roosts to | 
he like ‘Tu; sy, and without thought or 
care from the owner to grow and de- | 
velop into a prolitable piece of property. | 
I have jiearned by experience that we ; 


must devote some of our surplus energy | 
to our feathered friends if we wish good 
results from: keeping then. 

We had Letter do without them than 
to neglect their welfare; but they will | 
pay us har dsomely for any care we may 
n them. They will add to 


' 
} 


bestow Uys 
the excellence of our table and also to j 
the longth of our purse, if we give them | 
afair showing. ‘Yodo this requires com- | 
paratively |itle actual expenditure of | 
money, ivr they need neither costly | 
buildings to live in nor luxuriant vines 
to tempt ticir appetite, but they do need 
clean, comfortable quarters where they | 
are not crowded too many in a small 
space. ‘I: ir domiciles should be well 
ventilated, and at the same time snug 
and warm, i:ec from eracks and crevices, 
through which the chill winds ean whis- | 
tle a dirge sad numb the poor, shiver: | 
ing occupants of the roosts. They will 
surely reveiige themselves on the care- 
less owner by consuming a double quan- 
tity of food to counteract the exposure 
to the cold, and never furnish an egg 
even for his Sunday morning's meal. 

Windows with sash and glass are use- 
ful for ventilation, ete., but not at all 
essential, as the farmer’s fowls can get 
fresh air without stint, and what is 
equally im;ortant, an extended range 
over plowed laud, where they scratch 
and pick worms and bugs, or over fields 
of grass or grain, where other necessary 
food is found. ‘They also pick around 
the stables and barns, getting stray bits 
left by the stock, and thus their food is 
wholesome and varied in fair weather, 
but when the ground is covered with 
snow the poulterer must remember his 
fowls are denied this range; not being 
able toseck and find feed for themselves, 
are dependent on his bounty, which he 
should “Sow with a generous and regu- 
lar hand.” He should throw the food 
in a dry, clean spot, else they gather up 
with it pernicious, foreign matter, which 
produces disease and often death, 

It is of prime importance to have the 
quarters kept serupulously clean, and to 
keep nice, fresh nests in the darkest 
nooks, as a dark corner is particularly 
tempting toa laying hen. Toosts and 
nests should be in different parts of the 
houses, and both away from the drait. 
Keep on hand and convenient to the 
fowls a bex of fresh, dry sand or fine 
earth so the fowls may take dust baths ; 
it makes them healthier and more com- 
fortable, and is of great assistance in 
freeing them of vermin. If the sand 
gives out in a wet spell, when no more dry 
can be obtained wood ashes are a good 
substitute. No vermin-infested fowl can 
do duty in laying, setting, or raising its 
young. It is fully occupied in picking 
itself, or else, worn out by the little tor- 
ments, will mope itself into an early 
grave. 

Death is best for both fowl and 
owner, as verntin increase rapidly and 
soon infest the whole flock. They get 
into the nests and cracks, making ex- 
pulsion a trying and almost interminable 
task. The heys thus annoyed will fur- 


| New England. 
, with its large profits necessarily re- 
stricted to a favored few alone. 
| person in moderate circumstances, pos- 


| manag din eight or nine months than 
| the majority of our laboring classes re- 


;ample: In a small flock, which you 


anxiety. A common salutation is, ‘How 
aré your ducks and liver?’ 

“The Imperial Pekin® duck was im- 
ported from China in 1873. Since then 
they have been greatly improved as re- 
gards size, egg production, and as 
special attention has been given to their 
peculiar adaptability to artificial propa- 
gation in herds, their developing merits 
in this line bid fair to ereate a new in- 
dustry. In fact, this industry is already 


bright eye. The legs and beak are of a 
-very dark orange, and form. a fine con- 
trast to the pure white feathers. ‘The 
minimum weight of our birds when ma- 
tured is about 14 pounds, while the very 
heaviest’ will tip the scales at 20 pounds 
per pair.’” 

In starting a flock it seems prefer- 
able to me to purchase birds instead 
of eggs. <A setting of eggs from a 
reliable dealer would cost you at least 
one-half as much as a trio of ducks, 
and if transported any distance are about 
sure to give a poor hatch. It will be 
much trouble for you to give the few 
that do hatch the care they deserve and 
the eare they would have gotten from 
this same dealer; besides, you being green 
at the business, they probably never 
would attain quite their proper size, even 
if you succeeded in raising them. 
should start in this way: Get a trio of as 
good birds as I could pgocure in July, 
August, or September, when they are 
cheapest. From this trio, with hens or 
an incubator, you could hateh 200 or 
more ducklings. Select the best for a 
breeding flock, and ship the rest to market. 





created, and immense numbers are being 
ised annually in different parts of | 
Nor is this business 


Any 


. * ¢ bd 
sessipg the average amount of intelli- 
gence, and a small plot of land can get 
more money from 20 ducks rightly 


ceive for yearly wages. Many will be 
astonished to learn that a plot of land 
as large as a common 
DWELLING HOUSE 

will amply accommodate 200 or 300 
ducklings several times during a season. 

“In starting into this business you 
must start aright, for a little misealcula- | 
tion at the beginning may broaden into 
disastrous results at the end. For ex- 


Visi- 


whose superior size is noticeable. 





‘tors express a desire for that drake. 
| No. 1 oilers you $3 for him, No. 2 offers | 
you $5; finally, No. 3, who desires him | 


very much, will give you $10, if he can- 
not get him for less) You begin to 
think ‘ Now is my time to sell,’ and you 
sell him. You did wrong. That drake 
would have answered for at least si 
ducks; from each of those six ducks 
you expect to raise 100 ducklings. As 
this drake weighed two pounds more 
than any other in the pen, you could 
have sately expected that he would have 
put one pound extra on each of the 
000 ducklings, or a difference of $132 
(600 ducklings at the average price, 22 
cents) in your receipts. You sold that 
drake too cheap. Remember, that one 
cent on a pound, or even on a bird, 
makes in your profits, and you will 
ever sell your best birds because they 
are bringing good prices in market and 
think it economy to keep your poorer 
ones for breeding purposes. Procure 
the best stock that money can buy to 
start with, then take pride in improving 
your flocks yearly instead of allowing 
them to degenerate to ‘mud-puddle 
ducks.” The first year I attempted 
duek raising I hatched from the Rouen, 
Aylesbury, and Cayuga breeds, as, not 
understanding the 
IMPORTANCE OF BREED 


and strain, I thought I could not afford 
the Pekin. It ought to be warning 


enough to all when I say that, though 
trying it only in a small way, I lost $50 


To this could be added 


out of pocket. 











nish few if any eggs, and, if setting, } the loss of time, etc. _ It is a small con- , matter of fact, eggs were the most a 
they lack sutiicient vitality and warmth | solation to me to think that had Mr. | propriate food for them until they had 


to hatch their quota of chicks, and those 
which do come to the light are teo weak 
to survive the tribulations and triais of 
this life for more than a few weeks and 
require more care than 10 times as 
many strong, healthy chicks. The 
houses should have a generous supply of 
lime and wood ashes sprinkled over 
floors and nests. Sulphur, tobaceo, and 
kerosene vil are also disinfeetants—N. 
H. G., Scottsville, Va. 


a 


RMATEUR DUCK RAISING. 


Valuable Exrerience of One Who Has 
Been in the Business for 
Some Years. 


© 
« 


Eprrok AMERICAN Farmer: In 
& previous paper on duck raising a 
brief synopsis was outlined with the 
possibilities there were for the farmer 
to devote his time to this important in- 
dustry, which is indeed rapidly forging 
to the front rank and nearly abreast 
with that of pouitry as a factor in the 
way of marketable fowls, It is my in- 
tention to quote from my friend, Mr. C. 
R. Bridges, of Massachusetts, who has 
practically tested the matter of duck 
raising in all its various details, which I 
am sure will give the reader such in- 
formation as he requires and which it is 
impossible to obtain without many years 
of experience : 

“The duck crop of China ranks 
equally in importance with the rice 
crop, and is a source of carrespe 


no 





| Kankin’s book, entitled ‘ Duck Culture,’ 
| been before the public at this time I 
should not have made this very foolish 
‘mistake. These three breeds will de- 
vour as much food in 10 weeks as the 
| Pekin breed, but the duckling’s average 
weight is two pounds less, For very 


' 
| 


'early market this would mean a loss of | 


80 cents on a duck—would mean—but 
you cannot get them hatched for early 
market. It is more frequent that they 
commence to lay after the Ist of May 
than before. 

“Always in referring to Pekins I 
mean well-bred Pekins, for there is a 
difference in them, a vast difference. 
The Pekin duck, which has been bred 
by indifferent breeders, say around our 
common farmyards, away from the par- 
ent stock, carelessly selected year after 
year, ill fed and neglected, resembles 
rather in qualities of size and egg pro- 
duction its brothers, the Aylesbury and 
Rouen, than the first-class Pekin duck, 
selected season after season from the 
earliest and the best of the reliable 
raisers’ well-fed flocks. Keep this in 
mind; it is not alone to the breed you 
must look, but the breeding, the strain 
from which they come. The Pekin duck 
is thus described by James Rankin: 
‘They are 

LARGE, BEAUTIFUL BIRDS, 
of proud, erect carriage, with white 
plumage outside. The inside feathers 
are slightly cream colored. The neck is 
long and gracefully curved; the head 
long and finely shaped, with a full, 








| made believe by some of our plausible 


| may have raised, you may have a drake | 
} } 





A PAIR OF PEKIN DUCKS. 


This would be the least expensive way 
to start a flock. It would give yousome 
capital and quite.a little experience in 
raising, which would well fit you for the 
care of your larger flock the coming sea- 
son. Of course, if you had the capital 
to invest, it would be advisable to buy 
more than a.trio to start with, provided 
you intended making it a business. Be 
not too fast; be slow, and you will be 
sure. —JNo. W. Caucuey, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 





THE LITTLE CHICKS. 


Some Interesting Sucgestions for Their 
Welare. 


Eprror American Farmer: Poul- 
try farming has its little drawbacks, 
troubles, and worriments as well as 
other enterprises in which men and 
women engage, and if you have been 


writers that the business is one continu- 
ous voyage of pleasure you will soon 
have a rude awakening from your day 
We find and have found much 
| pleasure in the poultry yards, but we 
| have passed through some very “stormy 
| seas” during the past 15 years. 

When we first took the fever poultry 
farming and the poultry furmer were 
both derided by farmers and the rest of 
mankind in general. The industry was | 
so little appreciated that our few farm | 
papers rarely ever alluded to the sub- | 
ject at all. Poultry literature was in its | 
infancy, and what one knew about con- | 
ducting the business he had to cull from | 
his own experience—his mistakes and | 
successes—and in my own case there 
were many of the former the first few | 
years, Spring, with its numerous flocks | 
of young chicks, is the most critical 
season of the year. I never found | 
much difficulty in getting my hens to 
lay reasonably well. Neither was it 
much of a task to secure fertile ones 
and get a good hatch ; but this much ac- | 
complished we were at our wit's end, for | 
manage the chicks as we would fully 
50 per cent. would die while yet in 
their babyhood. 

The few papers and books that I 
could get hold of all, without a single 
exception, recommended feed hard boiled , 
eggs to them for the first few days after | 
leaving the nest, and I fed bushels of 
eggs, little dreaming of the injury that 
I was doing the young and tender 
things, for all these authorities con- 
| tended that as egg was all they had | 
lever eaten before hatching, then, as a 


| dream. 











| taken a start in their new life. 

| ‘This reasoning was partly right, but 
| wholly wrong, for while raw eges, what 
| the chicks had lived on before hatching, 
| are the easiest to digest of all foods, 
| When hard boiled they become practi- 
cally indigestible. It took me about 
seven years to figure out this one fact 
and devise a plan that would follow 
nature more closely, and by which I 
could rescue from an untimely grave 
the larger part of that 50 per cent. that 
had died annually. Eggs and milk are 
the nearest perfect foods of anything we 
have. They contain all the elements 
that go toward the formation of bone, 
blood, muscle, and feathers, and each of 
these elements is essential to the health 
and thrift of the young chick, and as 
nothing else will take their place we 
must feed them to our chicks. 

Break a number of eggs and put the 
yolks in a pan or dish, beat them up 
and mix fine bread crumbs with them 
until the whole mass will readily crumble 
between the thumb and finger. Wet or 
sloppy food should never be given fuwls 
at any age. When we feed this we 
may truly say we are feeding nature’s 
food. Take dry bread, soak it in water 
and squeeze it as dry as possible and you 
have another excellent chick food. No 
danger of chicks that are thus fed dying 
from indigestion and its attendant evils. 
But I never like to bank entirely upon 
one item of food, so after many experi- 
ments I have found that rice boiled un- 





when drained dry, and fed... By all 
means save the water;drained from the 
rice and give it fe them to drink. 

They should also he fed meat twice a 
week, and if kept..in a -grassless lot 
they should be given green food as often. 
Bran, cornmeal, ,and ground oats mixed 
and scalded is alsa,gopd ; use two parts 
bran to one cach of: meal and oats. As 
soon as they will pick up small grains 
of wheat give them some daily; it will 
not be long until’ they will pick up 
cracked corn, then while grains. Change 
from one as soo fs they can master and 
swallow the larger grains. Above every- 
thing else, don’t fail to keep them con- 
stantly supplied with fresh and pure 
water. Water that is not pure carries 
with it the germs of disease, and you 
wish to avoid all disease, if possible. I 
wished to give you some of my ideas 
coneerning gapes in this, but I have now 
taken up more space than you can per- 
haps spare me.— Trixre, Wellsburg, 
W. Va. 


— 


THE 


= ee 


MARKETS. 


_—_ 


Review of the Fortnicht. 


So far the bull clique in Chicago has been 
able to maintain its grip in the corner on 
May wheat, and this has helped to unsettle 
the general market, as the clement of great 
uncertainty checks legitimate business. ‘Thie 
bulls have forced May wheat in one week up 
to beyond 81 cents from 76 cents, and it was 
believed by some that any time they could 
put on another tive cents. On the same day 
May wheat was selling for 763 in New York, 
when the normal price should be 10 cents 
higher than in Chicago. 

The disturbance also injures the price of 
corn, as many Chicago dealers are anxious to 
get corn out of their bins so as to put in 
May wheat, and so have offered heavy rebates 
to shippers, which ran down the price of 
corn one and one-eighth eents. 

While May wheat was run up above 81, 
July wheat continued to sell at 72{a73}. 

It is believed that if the bulls let go wheat 
at the present price they will lose from 
$1,500,000 to $2,500,000, and that they must 
force the price to 91 cents to make much 
money. ‘This is mere guesswork, hSwever. 

The bulls are naturally making the most of 
any unfavorable crop reports, like that of the 
drouth in Kansas. 

Crop news is somewhat contradictory, al- 
though a cold wave is reported in the north- 
west, accompanied by snow. The Secretary 
of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture says 
that while the crop will be lamentably short 
in some sections, taking the State as a whole 
it will be about an average. Prime, in his 
Crop Review, says the last week has not been 
favorable to the rapid growth of Winter wheat, 
although there was little deterioration. Re- 
ports from Texas are extremely favorable. 
Sonfe damage reported in Kansas, Missouri, 
and Michigan, In the Spring wheat sections 
little has been done, and hope of an early 
Spring is abandoned. On thé whole, pros- 
pects, with a fair amount of sunshine, are 
favorable. Bradstreet’s report of exports for 
the last week from both toasts were 2,760,000 
bushels, against 2,486,000 bushels the pre- 
vious week, and 2,965,00v for the correspond- 
ing time last year. 

The reports trom Germany are less favor- 
able. 

The corn market has sympathized with the 
disturbance in Chicago, and is everywhere 
lower and weaker. 

The same is true to a less degree of oats. 

Pork has recovered a little from the severe 
raiding that it has undergone and is now 
stiffening up in price. There is a report that 
Armour was badly caught on the bear side, 
and will have to pay « pretty penny to settle. 
He is said to be short more lard than the 
packers of Chicago can make al! Summer. 

Potatoes have gone down under the influ- 
ence of heavy importations from Germany and 
Bermuda. ” 

Wool is hardening in price under the infiu- 
ence of free buying and the reports of limited 


stocks in Africa, Australia and South Amer- 
ica. 

Wool. 

BOSTON. , 


Bostow, March 28,—There has been a moder- 
ate demand for wool, aud the sales are confined 
to small lots. Prices are stendy. Ohio and 
Pennsylvania fleeces have been selling at 29230 
for X, asl for XX, and 31a32 for XX and above 
and XXX. Michigan X selis at 27ja28; No. 1 
combing at 35a37; Ohio fine delaine at 32033; 
Michigan fine delaine at 31032, and unwashed 
combing at 26428 per lb, Ter: itory wools are 
selling well on a basis of 55at®, clean, for fine; 
f4u55 for fine medium, and 48850 for medcitim., 
Pulled wools are in steady demand at 22:40, as 
to quality, for super. Australian wools firm, 


Cotton. 


New York, March 27.—Market weak and un- 
settled, with following quotations for spot: 


Uplands. Gulf. 
Ordinary ...ocrceccere Secceecee sees 6 5-16 866 OIE 
Strict Ordinary... cceccsccccccces 611-16 815-16 
Gon Ordinary ..cce cecccceccece 7916 713-16 
Strict Good Ordinary...........- FE cece OD cece 
Tar Midd ing. 0.0 vcccsecccccece  - BH eves 
Strict Low Middling............. Te sens @ cece 
PEE, i cacanessanteiigeoussenes 8 11-16 8 15-16 
OG eee Peaces eves 
Strict Good Middling..........+6 9 3-16 9 7-16 
Middling Fuir........+. eve 9 9-16 = 13-16 
| Rh aA RN Ee eae 915-16 10 3-16 | 


The following were the closing prices for 
future, with the same for last Saturday night 
and one year ago: 


Closing Saturday Last 

To-day Night. Year. 
ii icc ecscccescs 8.32u8.34 8.56 6.44 
APPil ..cccccccccces 8.34a8.35 8 58 6.46 
BEAT vcccescvcesicne t 8.45n8.46 8 68 656 
PUB s cccce cccevesve 8.408.55 8.75 6.65 
PE cvacevccsugeces 8.608.623 8.87 6.74 
Augusat......s. eoee 8.65018 66 8.86 6.83 
September ........ 8 58ak.00 8.16 6.93 
Octsiber.....cecceee 8.50a8 51 8.68 7.03 
November ........- 8.51n8.58 8.72 7.13 
Decembder......... 8,50a8.05 8.74 7.23 

Grain. 
NEW YORK, 


New York, March 28.—The closing prices of 
grain to-day, and those of the same day last 
yeur, are given: 

Open- Clos-Last 





Wheat. ing. ing. year. 
March...cccccccccess Sepenee 90ssnee . TH 96 
BOP ccccccsseeseccececsce seccnses 75 95 
 cttnteccutvecesnstenes 76% 76t 92 
June anid pier Tit 94 
MD ocsnes seeeeeneoocenen ° 77k 71% 4 
AWLUSt .ccceeees eooceve ° tat #9} 
Septemer... 78t 78 89 
December.... & 8&4 91s 

Corn— 
BEATOR.cccccccccceccoceccee eeeecece 51 483 
Pesca ennai westios 49% = 493 48} 

EP .c0sa0 ceceveoers Chasene 484-§ 9 48% Th 
DUNC occccccccce ecccnesses . 484 4s} 4n¢ 

OU iikace caceanenn cele ae 494 463 

Oats— 
er nennmmannenrenee eeccces Hy s 

— eee iecenonen Seanen feeecces . 

GAY .cccccccece eee Coece a ate B44 
TUNG cecvcccceccccccce be cos ieccecees §=696 34 
pO ee ceonsnmnnee  eagneees «GED. easeecs 

0. white— 
April......+- Cece cesccgedes Teeecee ee C—O 

MAY vccccccccccccccsccscees coccccee BD  ceccece 

CHICAGO. 


CnuIcaGco, March 28.—The May wheat touched 
814 and closed at 814 te-d y. about 5 cents over 
the New York price. Northwestern shorts were 
greatly disturbed by the discovery that the 
wheut bought by Armour in Minneapolis and | 
brought here was failing to grade. Corn was | 
du!l, weak, early, but firm at the close in sym- 
pathy with Muy wheat. May svuld between 41} 
and 424, and closed at 424942}. Receipts were 


223 cars; the estimate for Wednesday was only 
95. Outs followed corn, Muay sold between uj 
and 31, and closed at 31. 


BALTIMORE, 
BALTIMORE, March 28.—Wheat steady; No. 2, 
red, spot, and March, 734a7°4; April, 733 bid; 
May, 7440044: June, T4faivi; July, 75 bid; steamer 
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Cattle. 


New York, Merch 28.—No trading. Dressed 
becf steady at sa9} per pound, for native sides. 
Lutest cuble from London quotes American 
stecrs firm at 10ja!2 per pound, dressed weig 
and Aimevican refriger:ted beef steady at scant 
9 per poun!. Market activeand firm at former 
values for all sorts. Veals seld at 5u7.50. head 
Sheep were firm: lambs slow but steady. Sheep 
sold ut 5u6.25; lambs at 6.37)a7.524+. Dressed mut- 
ton firm atsa9) per pound: dressed lambs steady 
ut Stall. Hogs weak at 7.90a8.40 per 100 pounds. 
CHICAGY, Mureh 28.-—- Cattle market slow, 
Weak; top prices, 4.10a5.50; medium, 4 654.90; 
others, 4.4.50; Pexuns, 2.65a4.45; cauners, 2.40a 
290; native cows, 3.73a4.10. Hogs—marketsioew, 
weik; common an? mixed, 7a7.45; prime, heavy 
and butchers’ weights, 7.50a7.65; Hight, 6.40a7.3 
Sheep— Market active, strong; natives, 4 50a6.25; 
Westeras, 5.150540; Texans, 4.50a4.70; lambs, 
4.50a6.40, 


Horses. 


CHICAGO, March 29.—P. J. Berry & Co. report 
the market steady, and but little change in 
rices during the last two weeks. Nice toppy 
1orses with good knee action are still the class 
most sought for, and are selling well. 1 
vlasses of workers, if of good quality, are sell- 
ing to advantage. The Snowe prices are 
quoted: Streeter-, 95n110; 1,100 te 1,500 Ibs, 100a 
140; expressers, 1702200; drafters, 1,500 to 1.700 
}bs, 130u2°0. These prices are for sound horses 
in good flesh, 5 to 8 years old, and well broken. 
Chunks, 890 to 1,100 Ibs, for Southern trade, are 
selling at from 50 tu 95. 
Dairy Products. 

New York, March 28.—Butter—We have had 
another week of short supplies, fairly brisk 
trading, and stuadily advancing prices. 

NEW BUTTER. 
Creamery, Pennsylvania, extras 


Creamery, western, @XtVa.. ...eeeeee wees oe a3lt 
Cre mery, Western, firstS.....c.ceeeeeeees 29 880 
Creamery, western, SCECONES....6eeeeeeeee 26 azs 
Creamery, western, thirds.........e0ee005 MA ae 
Stute doirv. haif-firkin tubs,extras...... .. 030 
State dairy, holf-firkin tubs, firsts.....+- 28 azo 
Western imitation creamery, firsts...... 24 a2 
Western factory, OXtras....c.ccceeeeeeees 23 ate 
Western factory, firsts......ceceeereeenene 21 p22 
Western factory, SCCONES. .c.cce creer scene 19 a20 
Western factory, thirds.......sceceeeeeees 17 al8 
Rolls, firsts, per pOUNA....ccceeeceeeeeeees 21 a22 
Rolis, thirds to Seconds. ......sceeceeeeeee 17 
OLD BUTTER. 


Creamery, western, Summer make. 
Stite dairy, tes or firkins, extras.. 
State dairy, tubs or firkins, firsts... 
State dairy, tubs or firkins, seconds 
Western factory and dairy 

Cheese—The home trade moves along quietly, 
taking only such stock as is needed for current 
use. The season is too far advanced for any 
spirited trading, and the tusiness wl probably 
be wholly of a hand-to-inouth character. 


State factory, full cream, white, fancy.. llfal2 





Stute factory, full cream, colored, 

NE ov dciaihiseee4.0 60st s000008-006009200008 Hal 
State factory, full cream, choice.......- lljall} 
State factory, full cream, good 

prime.......+- Scecpseceseoeereosecceessoe 10fallt 
State fuc' ory, common to fair...... coccoe SOR 
Stute factory, part skims, choice........ 9jal0 
State factory, part skims, g 

PE ciuiatcasdadinisamecwnsessiegh soeees 8a 

St te factory, part skims, common to set 
ED cictinkemintnaiibgennseds® vebéeenecete a 
Stute factory, full skims........eeeeeeceee la2 
Pennsylvania SKIMS.........ceeeeeeee eee lah 
General Produce. 

New York, March 28.—Eggs—Following our 


lust report, steady, large supplies kept the 
tendency downward, and by Staturday the best 
western hed fallen to 16. On Monday the sales 


AWATCH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, SI.65. 


The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 


American Public. 








NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Eise. 





Tn order to put’ THE AMFRICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in nnmber of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 

This statement does not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension of a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sub- 
scription list of Tit AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THe AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-tive cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre- 

P paid, to any address in the United States. 
“ We first offered this great premium in our issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 
chain, limiting the time to 30 days. The demand for them has come by thousands. We 
find that they cannot be produced so cheaply as we had expected. We are, therefore, 
obliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. It need only be wound 
once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent 
attachment shown in the cut of the works, The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it, 
It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor, 
To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 





THE FACE. 





on the Mereuntile Exchange were large at lt, 
but Liter stock was sparingly offered and the 
best goods stiffened to 144, To-day the cexcers- 
ive arrivals caused a general feeling that prices 
would have to go lower and business opened at 
15. but later buving became more active and 


2.150 cases selling under the call at 15}. But so 
large a stock is accumulatipg on the docks 
that the position at the close appears strained 
and unhealthy. 

Frits and berries: 
Apples, Stute, Baldwin, per barrel.... $2 2ha2 75 
Apples, State, Greening, per barrel... 2 %a3 00 


Apples, mixed lota, per barrel....... « 22a2 
Apples, inferior, per barrel........+06s 1 50a2 00 
Grapes, western New York, fresh, per 
five-pound basket. .ccceccsesceeeeeees a 2 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate........ 2 50a3 00 
Florida oranges, Indian River, per 
lludsskaschbanddnensasnetteniensesees 2 50a4 00 
Florida oranges, other sections, per 
WE Sotcn.c0csinstaseesesvgesenene-coeee . 1 50a2 75 
Florids grape (ruit, per Dox........+- 25a3 00 
Mandarina, per bOX......cseees seeeees 1 50nd 50 
Tangerines, per DOX.....6.cscccecccere 2 Wat 00 
Strawhcrrie-, Florida, per quart...... 20a 40 
Hops.—The country markets have held fairly 


steady, with moderate trading on the busis of 
20 for b st growths. Our murket has kept on 
about a parity with country cost, but the in- 
quiry from a}! sources has been light and holders 
are carrying -uppijies under no_ particular 
pressure. uwaitine developments. Fortunately 
stocks here> re light. 

Pot. tces and Vegetables.—Last week was ex- 
ecessively dull on the market for foreign po- 
tutoes,and prices ruled lower under pressure to 
sell. So far ths week the movement has shown 
some incrense, but stock hus not yet been re- 
duced sufficient: y to give any recovery in prices, 
The outlook is, however, genernlly believed to 
be a little more favorable. New potatoes higher 
and firrn Sweet potatoes in light supply and 
firm. Onions close fairly steady at some de- 
cline from the prices ruling a week ago. 


Potatoes, Jorsey. prime, per barrel. $2 00a .... 
Potatoes, State, per burrel......6..+. 20a250 
Potatoes, Michigan, per barrel...... 20 a2 50 
Swect potuiovs. South Jersey, per 
DATFOL...000 00 pieesebenvenegresocerens 300 a 5 2 
Onions, State, yellow, per burrel.... 300 a 3 25 
Onions, Eastern, . per barrel..... 250a300 
Onions, Kastern, yellow, per barrel. 2 56 a 3 25 
Onions, Exstern, white, per burrel.. 3 00 a 5 00 
Turnips, Russiag per barrel.......... ia 80 


Nuts—Peanuts strong and prices show further 
advance; quoted at 7 for funcy hand-picked, 
and 405 for farmers; Spanish shelled firm at 
for No.1; No.2 quoted at,.2tc; Virginia No. 
shelled at 3}, and No, 2 at 2u24. 

Reeswax—Firm: Southern quoted at 27}023) 
for large lots. with smaller sales higher. 

Maple Su. ir—Small lots of new sell at ir- 
regular prices ss to quality—generally l0all 
yer pound; no considerable lot could, however. 

e placed above 910, 

BEANS AND PEAS. 


New York, March 28.—Domestic receipts con- 
tinue light, but trade is extremely dull in all 
kinds, and any pressure to sell would result in 
lower prices at once. Green peas slow and 
barely steudly. 


Beans, marrow, 199%, chotee........000s $2 40a.... 
Beans, medium, 1a@2, choice........... 2 lba.... 
Beana, pen, 1892, Choice .......eceeeeees 2 10a2 15 
Beans, white kidney, 1802, choice...... 2 30u2 40 
Beans, red kidney, 1892, choice........ 23 75a2 90 
Beuns, block turtle soup, 18%, choice. 2 &a3 00 
Beans, yellow eye, 1892, ehoice........ 2 Wa2 35 
Beans, Lima, Culifornia, 1892, per 60 

Resins cankie subi ceabeh eis coun 2 Wa2 25 
Beans foreign, medium, 1892.......... 1 @al 75 
Beans, foreign, pea, 1802....... 6.6.00 1 75al 85 





A FAMILY DRUG STORE, 
A little medicine administered at the right time will 
often prevent a serious illness) THE AMERICAN 
FARMER has had a few simple remedies prepared 
for iis subseribers according to formulas of the beat N, 
Y, Physicians. 
HANDY BOX No. 8 


309 Quinine Pills, 2 grains. 
30 Quinine Lills, 3 grains. 

Quinine In bulk, 65 cents per ounce. This ts the best, 
and highest-priced quinine in the market. The price eé 
this box by insured mail is $1. 

HANDY EOX No. 


Contains 


340 Quinine Pills, 2 graina, 

36@ Ca‘thartie Plils, 

100 Liver Pile. 

31606 Anticonstipation Pilla 

369 Iron Pills. 

160 Anti-dyspepsia Pills, 

These 400 pills. put up ina neat bex with full diree 

tions for use, will be sent by insured mail to any ad- 
dress for $1. 


SPFCIAL REMEDIES, 

If any subscriber wishes a special remedy ft can be 
obtained from wis paper at the following rates: 

ATial PIS .......cccccscceccccessese 


Contains 







250 Pepeln Tah! 

200 Diarrhea Pilis.. 

350 An: i-nervonua | 

8 Anticol? Taolets. 

330 Kicney Pilis......... cece 

100 Heodache Pills ................. weiaidaeeitin 

A sample packet of the foregoing nine remedies, con 
«ining 3 bead:che pills and 50 of each of the others, 
wil! be sent by frsured mali for $1. Thissample packet 
fe our Box Nv. 4,and should be ordered by that num 


ber. 
PLASTERS—PEPSIN—POTASH. 


Plasters should be kept in the house, Itdoes not pay 
to make them. 

Belladonna Plasters, 7 inches by 1 yard, 75 cents, 

Musiard Plas'ers, 6 inches by 1 yard, 45 centa, 

Surgeon’s lulber Adhesive Plaster, 1 inch By 16 
yards, on spool, 8 cen 

Secelsrared Pepsin 


bs bat Patt bs pe Sk 


a 

in half-pormd packages, $1.45, 
Aniipyrine, 2 grain tablets, $1.35 per 100. Bromide of 
pote:stum, 5 grain ta)lets, 30 cents per 101. Best worm 
nedicine for children, half a grain qach of aantonia 
and caiomel, 45 cents per 100, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. & 





OUR POCKET TOOL CHEST. 


This wonderful combination of cutting, saw- 





No. 2, red, 63) bid; milling wheat, by sample 
fais. Corn steady; mixed, spot, Merch anc 
April, 47 jasij; May, 48a44; July, #a48]; steamer, | 
mixed, 454 bid; white and yellow corn, by , 
sain ple, 49. Oats quiet; No. 2, white western, 
4in42: No. 2ynnixed western, 37#a°8. Rye dull; 
No. 2, @. Hay quiet; good to choice timothy, 
léal7. Grain frei¢)ts quiet and unchanged, 
Provisions steady; mess pork, 19.50. Butter 
firm; creamery. fancy, wus}; do., tuir to choice, 
27a2; do., imitat on, Zo; L.dle, funey, 24; good to 
choice, 22 2% r ; ~~: do.. fair to good, 23; 


s 





til thoroughly cooked is # capital food 


' a 
store-packed, 20. Kyys weak, 16, 


| closed up, of a buckhorn- 


ing, and pie: ving tools is about the size, when 


handle jack-knife. It 


contains the following implements, namely, a 
e-b. 


faw, ecrew-driver, lancet, la 
smaller knife-biade, wootadapen 
corkscrew, reamer, bodkin, tweezers, 
for cleaning horses’ hoofs. 
dress 50. Add 


offers to sell under 154 were withdrawn, about | 


but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
| beat and rans in any position, either at a 
| standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
| heat or cold, It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
| glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold. This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail in the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alcn:, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this premium combination to 
those who order within thirty days. Wese- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, 
and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Address at 


once, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D.C. 





THE WORKS. 





SOUVENIR CHINA. 


A Memento from the World’s 








We offer here an heirloom for future years that will increase in value as the years pass 
In % yerrs every dish in it will be worth more than we offer the entire set for now. 

A souvenir piece of china made in 1876 for the Centennial, and sold then for $1.49, recently 
sold in New York for $250. 

The dishes are good, white body china, decorated with afaithful reproduction of Sir Antonio 
Moro’s oil portrait of Christopher Columbus. 

This is the portrait which Washington Irving decided was the best likeness of Columbus in 
pienee, — used as a frontispiece for the second edition of his liie of the discoverer, which is 
the stu ndard, 

y special permission we have been allowed to make our etching, reproduced here, directly 
from the original painting itself. 

In addition to the portrait, the pieces are all decorated with a red and yellow band, the 
national colors of a under whose flag Columbus sailed. On the bottom of the pieces is 
stamped the words “ From the World's Fair, Chicago, 1593," All the decorations are burned indeli- 
bly into the glaze, and can never weer off. . 

The set comprises 56 pieces—plates, cups, saucers, teapots, sugar bowl, creamer, etc.—as 
shown in the cut, which is made from a photograph of the dishes. 

The entire set. will be sent to any ress for only $7, It will be shipped by either freight 
or express, as preferred by the purchaser. We pay all cost of packing, cartage, etc., except 
the bare freight or express charge, whichis paid by the purchaser. It will not be a large amount, 
as the package is Jirht. 

The set will be sent, with THB AMERICAN FARMER for one year, for...... ebsiceeen ewes 


CHILD’S SET. 























No. 113, 


No 113 is a heavily-plated, three-piece child's set— knife, fork, and spoon—of flow 
Meat, stylish pattern. This is not a toy set, Lut one for sctunl use at the table by ac 
years of age, -Seut carefully packed in as rong box, postpaid, to any AGALIOSS crerecerecerere 
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He Didn’t Complain. 


Young Wife—This talk about men 
being so impatient when a woman is get- 
ting ready to go anywhere is all nonsense. 

Friend—Doesn’t your husband com- 
plain at all? 

Young Wife—No, indeed. Why, last 
evening I couldn’t find my gloves, and 
had a long hunt for half a dozen other 
things; and yet, when I was finally 
dressed, and went down stairs to my 
husband, there he was by the fire, read- 
ing and smoking as calmly as if 1 wasn’t 
half an hour late. 

Fiiend—Well, I declare! 
were you going? 

Young Wite—To prayer meeting.— 
New York Weekly. 


a ee 


Where 


He Was Sorry. 


Housekeeper—This is the 20th time 
to-day that I’ve had to come to the door 
to tell peddlers that I did not want any- 
thing. 

Peddler—Very sorry, mum! 

Housekeeper—It’s some comfort to 
know that you are sorry, anyhow. 

Peddler—Yes, mum, I’m very sorry 
you don’t want anything, mum.—New 
York Weekly. 


-__-—~®-_-—---- -— 


Too Ill to See Him. 


A lady had been ill and under medi- 
cal treatment for a long time. As she 
grew no better all the while she became 
distrustful of her physician’s skill and 
did not wish to see him, and yet was not 
bold enough to tell him so. She eom- 
municated her siate of mind to her maid. 

“Lave ‘im to me, mum; lave ’im to 
me!” said the girl. 

By and by the doctor came to the 
door and Bridget opened it about an 
inch. 

“Sorry, sir,” said she, “but ye can’t 
come in the day, docthor!” 

“Can’t come in? How’s that?” 

“The mistress do be to ill for to see 
ye the day, sir! ”-—Philadelphia Times. 





Faithful Betty. 


New Girl—Young man has called to 
see you, mum. ' 

Miss Lillian Languid (glancing at 
card )—“ Mr. Fitzjames \'cStab !” Gra- 
cious! I’m not fit to be seen! Tell him, 
Betty, that I’m—Oh, she’s gone! 

New Girl (a moment later to young 
man)—Yes sir, she’s in, but, gracious! 
she’s not fit to be seen.—Chicago Tri 
bune. 


« 
ee 


Changed the Subject. 
Teacher—Is your composition fin- 


ished yet? 

Boy—No’m, not quite. 

“You told me an hour ago you hada 
subject.” 

“Yes’m. but it wouldn’t do, and I 
had to hunt for another.” 

“What was the matter with the first 
one?” 

“T couldn’t spell it.” —Street & Smith’s 
Good News. 


Why He Succeeded 

“Who is your doctor, George?” 

“Dr Smoothman.” 

“How did you come to have that 
hair-brained creature?” 

“Oh, my wife once asked him if he 
could tell why she always had cold feet, 
and he told her that they were so small 
that they couldn’t hold blood enough to 
keep them warm. She wouldn’t have 
any other doctor now.”—Buffalo News. 

He Went to Bed. 

Son—Pa! 

Father—Well? 

“Ts a vessel a boat?” 

“Yes” 

“Pal” 

«“ What is it?” 

“ What kind of a boat is a blood ves- 
eel?” 

“It’s a lifeboat. Now run away to 
bed.”—London Tit-Bits. 


The Biggest Thing of All. 


«“ And now,” said the country cousin 
to the girl, “I have shown yout every- 
thing on the farm.” 

“Oh, George, you haven’t done any 
guch thing. Why, I heard papa say 
before I started that you had a mort- 
gage on it that covered nine-tenths of 
the ground.”—Exchange. 


oe a a ee 


The Use of Lawyers. 


“ Who makes the laws, father?” 

“Our legislators, my son.” 

“Well, then, what are lawyers for?” 

“They are created, my boy, to ex- 

ain to legislators the meaning of their 

ws.” —Boston Gazette. 

Signs of Coming Trouble. 

Johnny—lI tell you papa’s going to 
catch it after the company’s gone. 

Tommy—How do you know? 

Johnny—He’s told her once or twice 
abe was mistaken about something, and 
ghe’s said: “ Why, darling!” 








Bagley—Where are you living, Bai- 
? 
Bailey—Well, since 


the crinoline 


Only One Way. 


Mr. Micawber—“ I wish I knew some 
nice easy way to make money.” 
Mrs§Micawber—* Well, my dear, you 
might get your life insured, and then 
die.”—New York Weekly., 





Still in Doubt. - 
First Little Girl—Has your sister 
begun takin’ music lessons yet ? 
Second Little Girl—She’s takin’ sum- 
fin on th’ piano, but I can’t tell yet 
whether it’s music or typewritin’. 

i tickiiedmeeban 


Except in Case of Fire. 


Papa—W onder how itis night shirts 
last longer than dress shirts? 
Mamma—Because you don’t wear 
them out.— Clothiers and Haberdashers’ 
Weekly. 





Devoid of Feeling. 
“That man is utterly devoid of feel- 


ing.” 
“ Tow do you know 
“He sat on my hat and didn’t know 
it until I told him.” 
“Straw hat, wasn’t it?” 
“Yes; what of it? 
“Nothing, only I thought it couldn’t 
be felt.” 

Jeacesusiliimasiaantiaalles 


Stolen Fruit That Was Not Sweet. 


9” 











McSherry—Look ’er thot, now! A 
kid th’ hight av a floor-bar'l shmokin’! 
Give me thot echigar-r ’r Oi'll lather da- 
cency inter yez. 











Loaded, be th’ powers !—Judge. 
Pn Ri. itt 





The Tiger's Best Side. 


Keeper (in menagerie)—You'd better 
not go too cluse to that cage. It’s none 
too strong, and that tiger’s a savage one. | 
Visitor—I’'m trying to get acquainted 
with him. I believe in keeping on the 
‘good side even of a tiger. 

Keeper (pulling him away)—Then 
you be careful to keep on his outside. 

eialieetestniat 
An Incurable Case. 


A certain celebrated New York doc- 
tor is noted for his gruffness. Not long 
ago an elegantly-dressed lady belonging 
to the “400” called at his office. , 
“What can I do for you?” asked Dr. 
Gruff, not looking up from his writing. 
“Sir, lam Mrs. Sturtevant Knicker- 
bocker Van Astorbilt.” 
“Do you want to be treated for it?” 
akonialbieiliiionsbind 


A Reliable Remedy. 


“Do you take the Texas Agricultur- 
ist ? ” 

“T used to, but I don’t any more. 
The editor insulted me.” 

“Really! In what way?” 

“The other day I called on him and 
asked his opinion as. to the best way of 
raising hogs, and he told me to raise 
myself up with a derrick.” 


Seizing a Bargain. 





“T propose to sell my life dearly L” 
exclaimed the attacked stranger. 

“Is dot so mine friend?” whispered 
the highwayman, whose mask could not 
conceal his nose. “Und vat per cent. 
vould you gif off for gash ?”— Truth. 





Ho for the Chase. 


Guest—Say, waiter, are you positive 
that this is wild duck I am eating? 

Waiter—Oh yes, sir; so wild, in fact, 
we had to chase it round the backyard 
for 15 minutes before we could catch it. 
—Truth. 





Going Slow. 
« Jakey, got the gooses in?” 
“ Yes, fadder.” 
“ How many ?” 
“One.” 
“ Dot’s right.”— Truth. 





To Serve a Useful Purpose. 


Bertie—May I have some bread and 
butter and sugar? 

Mamma—Yes, dear. But why do 
you want butter, when you can have 
sugar on your bread? 

Bertie—Oh, because the butter makes 





habit came in I moved to the outskirts, | 


- Judge. 


makes the sugar stick, and keeps it from 
sliding off down my neck.—Harper’s 


THE CANADA THISTLE. 


Valuable Directions for the 
Extermination of the 
Troublesome Pest. 


—_ eo—_— 


Epitok AMERICAN Farmer: I have had 

the pleasure of reading a very important arti- 

cle on “Canada Thistles,’”’ by Mr. James 

McCracken, in THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Those pests have reached this fertilecountry, 

-_ the question with us is how to destroy 
™. 





Can you give me any-hints as to the best 
means of eradicating them, as the people here 
know but little about them? If you can in- 
form us by letter it will be gratefully re- 
ceived, as we here have had noex perience, while 
you of the East have had enough, I suppose, 
to have found out the best course to pursue. 
The people here need a little waking up on 
the subject, as a great many are very indiffer- 
ent in the presence of the danger.—R. M. 
FINLAYSON, Grundy Center, Iowa. 


Mr. James McCracken, Frostburg, Pa., 
sends us the following answer to the 
above letter: 

Following are some of the remedies 
proposed by many intelligent farmers 
from all sections of the State. Many of 
them have not been tried by myself, and 
I only give them as the experience of 
others who have tried them on small 
acres and report satisfactory results. 

1. Mow the stalks off and place a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid on the stump. 
Some recommend coal oil or common 
lamp oil to be used in the same way. 

2. Pour strong salt brine on or around 
the stocks, Some cut them off. 

3. Pour lamp oil on the tops. One 
good man claims that it will penetrate 
to the ends of the roots, regardless of 
depth in the ground, and destroy them. 
Many have tried cultivation in vari- 
ous ways with various results. Deep 
plowing and harrowing are generally re- 
ported as expensive and unsatisfactory, 
Shallow culture has been successful to 
the extent of not allowing the stocks to 
see daylight. The tops are the lungs of 
the plants, and the roots cannot live long 
without them, but they can live with the 
least lungs of anything with which I 
have had experience. 

I think deep plowing quite objec- 
tionable. Ungerminated seeds thus 
turned down will remain latent for any 
length of time, only to grow when they 
are again brought to the surface. If 
seeds have ripened and fallen to the 
ground the best thing that can be done 
is to have them germinate and then de- 
stroy the stock. If land is polluted with 
seed the best course to pursue is to give 
a thorough shallow cultivation. Make 
the seed bed so perfect that every seed 
will be induced to sprout and grow. 
You will then have the enemy properly 
sized up, with no reserve recruits to come 
to their relief when you begin to knock 
the life out of them. 

If this land is to be kept under culti- 
vation, hoed crops should be planted 
and the cultivation made so perfect that 
not a thistle will be allowed to breathe. ' 
A sharp hoe is a most effective weapon. 4 
The best time to strike a thistle is before 
it is an inch high. Don’t cut deep, but 
whack them off just at the top of the 
ground, and don’t become discouraged 
with their persistency. After the first 
few cuttings they will gradually become 
meeker and more easily managed. 
Eternal vigilance is the price. 

If the patches of thistles are small 
and the field is mowed to grain, don’t 
allow the thistle to grow tntil the crop 
is ready to harvest and get firmly rooted 
and perhaps ripen seed. Cut the grain 
and thistles together and throw them 
into the pasture field. The stock will 
eat the grain and the green thistles will 
do no harm. You can push the war 
against the thistles as they again start 
to grow. Oats is a bad crop for thistle 
land, as the thistles ripen before the oats 
is ready to cut. 

Personally I am not in favor of crops, 
either hoed or otherwise, on thistle land 
if the land can be used for grass, and 
especially for pasture. When a field 
has been prepared as before described, 
to encourage the germination of the 
thistle seed, I prefer to sow grass alone. 
The thistles and grass will then start to- 
gether and may be repeatedly mowed 
together. The mowing will not seriously 
injure the grass, and the thistles will 
give way gradually under repeated cut- 
ting. 

The prime object is to form a dense 
sod of grass, and then you will have 
the thistles well in hand, provided you 
have caused all the seeds to germinate. 
They cannot thrive well in a thick sod, 
and a few cuttings will soon take the 
stiffening out of them if the ground is 
well matted over with grass. 

On land that can be pastured I pre- 
fer sowing the permanent pasture grasses, 
and soon as this is well started let the 
stock onto it. I prefer sheep for this, 
as they will cut it closely, and it will 
come up the thicker for having been 
closely clipped. Great care must be 
taken not to allow the thistles to smother 
the young grass until it gets well rooted 
or your main hold will be lost. Keep 
them mowed off so that the sunshine 
and moisture will encourage the tender 
plants. If the growth is so heavy as to 
smother the young grass, after mowing 
remove all that has been cut, and don’t 
spoil a good race for the lack of a little 
renewed effort applied on the home 
stretch. 

I have learned to consider the fight 
well over when the seed has all germi- 
nated and the land is well covered with 
pasture grass where I can put my sheep. 

Two mowings each year when the 
plants are in bloom will make short and 
easy work of the thistles. Last Summer 
my man came in from work in a field 
that had been thus treated for two years 
and said: “ Boss, if you want to geta 
paying crop of thistles in that field any 
more you will have to apply some fertil- 
izer pretty soon.” 





Young People. 





istles are of most trouble in the 
woods, for they delight in shade and rich, 
loose ground. I am now haying some 


woodlands clearedttoo can get the land 
in grass and kill thie thistles. 

I have no seriguseapprehension as to 

the result of the t&iktlé contest upon the 
cleared lands if mew will but wake up to 
the danger and minkgs the proper effort 
to destroy them. 
The thousands*oftacres of mountain 
and stump lands ‘in this State, many of 
which are so steepproelry, and rough as to 
be perfectly worthlessfor agricultural or 
even grazing purposey and yet are abso- 
lutely covered with Canada thistles, are 
what paralyze mein 4rying to solve this 
problem. 

I write from the standpoint of a Penn- 
sylvanian, and my arguments may not 
apply toall other States, but sinve I have 
been in almost every County of my own 
State I know that what I say salen to 
my native hills, As I have never been in 
Towa I know nothing of the conditions 
and habits of the evil there. But I take 
it that a Canada thistle is a Canada 
thistle wherever found. I trust that this 
is only the beginning of the thistle war, 
and that many of our farmers will come 
into the ranks and assist in ventilating 
this important question. 


_—_——__-—-. eo -—-— ——— 


STRAWS. 


Nubia has acacia groves 100 miles 
square. 


An oak tree nearly five centuries old 
was recently felled near Castleton, Ind. 


In the Alaska mines potatoes sell for 
50 cents each and tobacco for $16 a 
plug. 

It may seem curious to us to know 
that tobacco was sold by the yard in 
Maine in 1797. 

At the present time there are over 
32,000,000 acres of land under irrigation 
in the United States. 


In south Russia a drink resembling 
brandy is obtained by distilling the 
juice of the watermelon. 

It pays to haul wood ashes onto your 
land. They are worth about $3 per ton, 
and greatly benefit nearly all kinds of 
soil. 

During the past season 20,000 cans of 


turned out by one packing factory in 
Maine. 


The oldest artesian well in Europe is 
found at Lillers, Erance. From its 
mouth water has flowed uninterrupted 
for 746 years. 

The oldest tree on earth is said to be 
the Boo tree in the sacred city of Ama- 
rapoora, Burmah. It was planted in 
the year 288 B. C. 

It is estimated that during the last 
five years the turpentine gatherers of 
Georgia have destroyed $2000,000,000 
worth of pine timber. 

The wholesale liquor dealers of Iowa, 
which is a prohibition State, sold 135,853 
gallons of whisky in January, which is a 
pretty good record considering. 
Admirable results have attended the 
artesian borings in the Sahara, and this 
thas led to a demand being made by the 
inhabitants in other portions of the des- 
ert. 

The Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture offers cash prizes of $75, $50, 


best reports of the farmers’ institutes in 
their respective localities. 

An Anselmo (Neb.) butcher has been 
forced to leave town because a rival 
meat peddler discovered the head of a 
lumpy-jawed steer in his slaughter house 
and exhibited it to his patrons. 


One of the young industries which it 
is thought will seriously compete with 
the agriculturist is the manufacture of 
sugar from coal tar, which is claimed to 
be 300 times sweeter than sugar. 


The entire living population of the 
globe, 1,400,000,000 souls, divided into 
families of five persons each, could be 
located in Texas, each family with a 
house on a half-acre lot, and there 
would still remain 50,000,000 vacant 
family lots. 


Dew is a great respector of colors. 
To prove this take pieces of glass or 
boards and paint them red, yellow, green 
and black. Expose them at night and 
you will find that the green will be 
damp, but that the red and the black 
will be left perfectly dry. 

Michael Magena, a well digger, was 
digging a well to supply water for cattle 
on the ranch of John J. Forshea, 
Rutherford, Tenn., when the bottom 
dropped out, and the unfortunate man 
plunged headlong in an underground 
river and was drowned. The waters 
below acted like a suction and the wind- 
lass and digging apparatus were drawn 
in. 

Swans are not hard to raise; they sell 
at $40 to $75 per pair. A Yankee 
farmer at Biddeford, Me., is making 
quite a success at swan breeding, and 


The average hatch yiclds from 


son. 


usually about June, and mature in 14 
months from birth. They are very cross 
when with a brood, and need watching 
constantly unless penned up closely. 





Every-day Happenings. 


A darkey in Georgia tampered with a 
steam-boiler. They picked him up in 
} the next township. 

A bet was won in: New Hampshire, 
not long ago, by a nraa who ate fifteen 
dozen raw oysters. The trimmings upon 
his coffin cost $15. ; 

A man down East thought he could 
cross the track in advance of a locomotive. 
The services at his grave were very im- 
pressive. 

A Texas mah warned his wife not to 
light the fire with kerosene. She didn’t 
heed the warning. Her clothes fit his 
second wife remarkably well. 

A man in Canada attempted to dry 
dampened gunpowder in a kitchen stove. 
His afflicted family would be glad of any 
information as tv his whercabouts, 








THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings: 
_ Growing fruits need potash and phos- 
phoric fertilizers. 
It is next to impossible to have an over 


production of first-class fruit in this 
country. 


The pineapple growers in the Bahama 
Islands use large quantities of American 
fertilizers for their farms, 

Peach-stones are used as fuel in Cali- 
fornia. They are supplied by canning 
factories, and bring $15 per ton. 


Oregon is fast becoming a fruit State, 
with her 100,000 acres of growing or- 
chards, besides 36 nurseries of 9,600,000 
trees. 


If in windy locations trees should be 
kept low and well headed, but they 
should never be so thick in the center as 
to shut out the sunlight. 


In the United States there are more 
than half a million bearing banana 
trees, 2,000 bearing lemon trees, 4,000,- 
000 orange trees, and 21,000,000 pine- 
apples. 

A farmer who has a quarter-section of 
land should set five or 10 acres of or- 
chard trees. They will get him out of 
debt if he is in and help him to keep out 
if he is not. 


It is claimed hy some horticulturists 
that Winter pruning while the sap is 
down develops vigorous wood growth, 
and Summer pruning checks this and 
encourages fruit production. 


An orchard can be successfully grown 
without interfering with the rest of the 
farm work, and time thus spent will 
bring returns equal to any other pro- 
duce. It has been proved. 


It is said that the first peaches of the 
season were lately brought to New York 
from the Cape of Good Hope, via South- 
hampton, England. They were in good 
condition and resembled California 
peaches. Their price is $1 each. 











apples and 330,000 cans of corn were | 


and $25 to the local papers making the | 


Jos. Meehan gives a way to rid plum 
| trees of the curculio: “As soon as flower- 
|ing is over spread a sheet under your 
trees and jar the trees, bringing down 
the pest and the stung fruit, which burn. 
Do this daily until the fruit is one-fourth 
grown. If rightly followed it insures a 
crop.” 

Apples recommended for Iowa are: 
Duchess, Cole’s Quince, Longfield, 
Grimes’s Golden, Jonathan, Ben Davis, 
jand Rome Beauty. The last three are 
|to be top-grafted. They need high 
| ground, with north or northeast expos- 
jure. Lean the trees 10 or 15 degrees 
| toward the southwest. 
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Orchard Cultivation. 
| Mr.G.s. Boyd, of Kansas, in an essay 
|on “The Irrigated Orchard,” says: “I 
| do not try to grow anything in my or- 
chard except trees. I do not believe it 
| is a good plan to be too economical with 
ground. Our land is not so valuable 
| yet that we cannot afford to devote 











ground occupied by the orchard to the 
trees. Then the cultivation and irriga- 
‘tion of the orchard is as easily and 
| quickly done as the same amount of land 
;in corn would be. I cultivate with a 
disk harrow or a two-horse cultivator, 
and I do not irrigate all the ground be- 
| tween the rows of trees for the first two 
|or three years. Last year I used a 
ditcher to make the furrows on each side 
of the rows of trees. The ditcher made 
| a shallow furrow about three feet wide. 
I do not use a large flow of water in 
these furrows or ditches, but turn a small 
| stream in each one and give plenty of 
time to thoroughly soak the ground. I 
| find that by keeping the water from com- 
|ing in contact with the trunk of the 
‘trees I am not troubled so much with 
| water sprouts.” 
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Apple Stocks for Pears. 


A good deal of inquiry is made in 
| some of the journals on the value of 
| apple stocks for the pear. The Talman 
Sweet is particularly recommended for 
‘this purpose. There is no doubt that 
| some varieties of the apple, as well as of 

the pear, are better than most. In-our 

own experience we have found that the 

old Summer Bon Chretien succeeded 
| well on the Spitzenburgh and grew and 
| bore for many years, the fruit having 
isome of the strong flavor of the apple. 
|The Summer pear known as Skinless 
| has always grown remarkably well on 
'apple stocks. The Seckel partly sue- 
| ceeds, gives fruit of double size and de- 
| ficient favor, but in a few years breaks 
| off from the stock. 
| be interesting in connection. with this 
' subject.— Country Gentleman. 


| California Fruit Statistics. 
Official statistics of fruit shipments 
from California for last year have been 
| prepared by the State Board of Trade. 


his profits must be quite large each sea- They show a gratifying increase in all | 


| for both green and canned fruit in Eu- 
_rope. The total shipments were 25,326 
carloads. Of green deciduous fruits 
there were 5,584 carloads; of citrus 
fruits, 3,485 carloads. The gain over 
the previous year was 2,208 carloads. 
How California canned fruit is being 
pushed in Europe may be seen in the 
figures from Germany. In 1891 only cix 
cases were shipped, while last year 2,002 
cases were sent. New York took 1,400 
carloads more than in the previous year. 


Live Posts. 


Sugar-maples have been recommended 
in the past to be planted along lines of 
fence for the support of strands of wire. 
They are now found to be disadvan- 
tageous, as their roots run shallow and 
rob the soil, and the wood has but little 
value. Nut trees are said to serve bet- 
ter as live posts; they make deep roots. 
The locust is also good, as its wood is 
valuable, and it improves rather than 
injures the grass, 








Experiments would | 


° y! | branches of the industry, and their best | 
three to six young swans. They hatch | feature is the opening of new markets | 
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Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


end patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted, All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. 


FARM NOTES. 


The least molested the weeds are the 
greater will be the crop next year. 


Several farmers of Cohutta, Ga., con- 
cluded to plant from one to two acres 
in tobacco, and there is no doubt but 
what double this number will be planted 
in the near future. 








It is given out that farmers in Lincoln 
County, Mo., are subscribing $1 per 
acre for better roads. Thus, if one 
man has a farm of 160 acres he signs 
his name for $160. 


Crimson clover, which has been sown 
in the Fall can be plowed under in early 
Spring when in bloom. ‘There is no 
danger of the land souring when turned 
under at that time. 

The four essentials to the production 
of first-class corn is thus given in an ex- 
change: Proper preparation of the soil, 
good seed, uniform distribution, and 
thorough cultivation. 


Last year we exported 42,149,488 
bushels of wheat to France. This is 
three times the amount of the year 
previous, when the total shipments did | 
not exceed 13,843,054 bushels. 


The change of Riverside, Cal., from 
a sheep ranch assessed at 50 cents an 
acre to a community of orange growers, 
with an assessment of nearly $6,000,000, 
illustrates the advantages of irrigation. 


By the statement made by Prof. Hunt | 
in an article in a recent issue of Tur 
AMERICAN FARMER, coarse, fresh ma- 
nure produces very beneficial effects me- | 
chanically when applied to clayey land. 








South Carolina shows a marked im- 
provement in agriculture. There was | 
a very large supply of oats and corn | 
raised. Tobacco culture has been ex: | 

| 
! 


| 
| 


tended and almost universally profitable. | 


When clover seed is thrown out of | 
clayey soils the seeds are very: apt to be 
injured by the frost, but it is stated that 
when seed sown of sandy soils is thrown 
out there is very little danger of its 
being destroyed by the frost. 





Farmers in the vicinity of Oakland, 
Ill., say the sleet has so injured wheat 
that there will hardly be half a crop in 
all eastern Illinois. Many of them say 
the crop was entirely ruined, and not a 
bushel of wheat will be raised in some 
sections this year. 


If you have had a failure when you 
sowed clover seed on a sandy soil in the 
Spring, do not be discouraged. It is 
said that sandy soils which will not pro- 
duce clover when the seed is sown in 
the Spring will often allow a good catch 
when the seed is put in during August 
or September. 


The manurial value of swamp muck 
depends on the kind of muck it is. If 
it is much mixed with sand the value is 
lessened in proportion, and if it consists 
of undecomposed matter it is not so 
quickly available as plant food as if it 
were more decayed and of a soft, black, 
cheesy character. When of this kind it 
soon breaks down into a fine, loose sub- 
stance that is easily spread and becomes 
soil, and is most useful on either clay or | 
sandy land. In the one case it mixes 
with the sand and makes a darker and 
more retentive soil, like loam, and in 
the other it loosens the texture of the 
soil and prevents it from getting hard in 
dry weather or sticky in wet weather. 
By repeated manurings with muck com- 
posted with one-fourth as much stable 
manure and enough lime to whiten it in 
the heap, a very light, poor sand has 
been changed in five years into a dark, 
rich loam that produced full crops. 
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Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Tux 
AMERICAN FARMER, at 50 cents each. 
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DR. J. C. LUDWIG, V. M.D 


Graduate of the Royal College of Vero! 
nary Surgeons, Berlin, German’ 


will answer questions in regard to all kind 
disease or injury, and send prescripic! 
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ton, Ohio. 
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CURB YOUR CORNS! 


corns and warts permanesmy. Price, 25 cents, 
paid, F. D. BECK, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
















